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ACHIEVEMENT AND 
RECOGNITION 


T is very difficult to overcome selfishness. Many persons en- 
gaged in commendable enterprises slow down in their pace when 
they find out that they are not highly praised by their fellows. 

This is a manifestation of selfishness. The unselfish man, unnoticed, 
will work just as hard for the success of the enterprise in which he is 
engaged as he would if friends and admirers lauded him every step 
on the way. If he is worthy of being a leader he has the vision to 
understand the importance of what he has undertaken, and his one 
interest is to see the cause triumph. He has sufficient knowledge of 
human nature to realize that if every one in the beginning of his spe- 
cial effort could evaluate it as he himself does there would be no need 
for the struggle toward the end to which he aspires. If generally thus 
understood, the multitude, without being told, would rise and de- 
mand that the thing be done. Since years of planning and doing are 
required to bring the masses to such a point only the real maker of 
history will toil on unselfishly without praise and in face of oppo- 
sition in order to reach his goal. 

It is surprising to learn, however, that so many of our so-called 
distinguished men and women are too selfish to proceed in this 
fashion. An unusually large number hire publicity agents to play 
them up in the newspapers; others pay to have special articles written 
about them in magazines; and, before the end of their careers, be- 
fore the world has had a chance to evaluate properly what they have 
done, they pay persons to write their biographies to assure a much 
more permanent record of what they believe they have achieved. At 
times the office of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History is flooded with personal requests of this kind—persons 
brazenly requesting that they be presented to the public as worthy 
of being enthroned among the great. Not a few of these have the 
audacity to offer pay for this criminal disservice to the public. Un- 
fortunately certain of our publishing agencies professedly devoted to 
the promotion of the truth have yielded to these vile proposals and 
have misled the public. 

In this day of transition when we are at last receiving a hearing 
for the Negro in circles formerly closed, such a practice is most dis- 
astrous. Few persons of other races know very much about the 
Negro, and now that they are beginning to take up this long neg- 
lected part of their education they should be supplied with the truth 
and nothing but the truth. To fill the channels of information with 
misinformation will prove to be a terrible stumbling block to those 
addressing themselves to the study of the Negro. The race will there- 
by become discredited rather than accredited with significant achieve- 
ment. 


(Continued on page 143) 
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THE OPEN DOOR TO CIVIC HONORS 


HILE talking with a 

V\/ Frenchman in Paris forty 

years ago concerning the 
greatness of one of the American 
Universities he took occasion to 
ridicule the institution because at 
the head of its department of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures 
was a Jew. He boasted of the fact 
that such a thing could not happen 
in Europe. A position of that rank 
was something to which a Jew in 
Europe was not supposed to aspire. 
A Jew is born a Jew, and because 
of his religion and the tricks of 
trade was consigned to the ghetto, 
the restricted area, in which he 
must keep himself or be massacred. 

Since that day the situation has 
not improved very much. The 
smaller nations of Europe still re- 
strict Jews. Germany under Hitler 
has been trying to exterminate 
them. Even in France and En- 
gland, the so-called European de- 
mocracies, the status of the Jew 
has not been desirable. Jews, as a 
rule, cannot attain the highest civic 
honors. Only one Jew, Disraeli, 
has ever been premier in England; 
and until the recent rise of Blum 
to that post in France that country 
had never permitted such a turn in 
its political affairs. 

In Europe the so-called Chris- 
tians once had the same attitude 
toward each other. The Catholics 
in control of the governments of 
Europe not only denied the Protes- 
tants access to civic honors but 
persecuted them and endeavored 
here and there to expel them from 
their countries. Protestants when 
in power dealt likewise with the 
Catholics. The persecution of the 
Irish by the English and the cruel 
treatment of the Scotch-Irish by 
the latter years thereafter which 
necessitated their migration to the 
United States are cases in evidence. 
One of the main reasons for their 
coming to the United States was to 


find an open door to civic honors. 
The Pilgrim Fathers who had to 
leave England for Holland and 
later sought asylum also in the 
New World had the same dream. 
They were trying to get away from 
countries where their position in 
the community was lowered by 
those who happened to be inter- 
ested in a different religion. Yet 
the Pilgrim Fathers were intoler- 
ant themselves. 

These people, too, were trying to 
get away from the European conti- 
nent where man’s position in life 
was, and even today is, determined 
by his birth. If born the son of a 
carpenter, his neighbors expected 
him to become a carpenter. If born 
a butler he was likewise supposed 
to grow up into the service per- 
formed by his father. If born a 


serf, he was tolerated only as a: 


serf performing for his lord such 
duties as were required of his 
father. Any effort-to change from 
the traditional course was opposed 
as a dangerous step and punished 
in some way by the indignant com- 
munity. No man born among the 
lowly could become anything but 
the lowly and no one born of royal 
blood could fall below the status of 
the princes and kings. 

The same thought was funda- 
mental in the education of that 
day. Only the privileged classes 
were supposed to be educated. 
Only the clergy and _ nobility 
needed education. Inasmuch as the 
people of low estate could not rise 
out of their ranks, they needed no 
enlightenment at all except such 
information as would make them 
useful to their superiors. The poor 
and lowly who sometimes devel- 
oped their minds to the stature of 
thinking and writing against such 
intolerance and thus brought on 
reform received their training pri- 
vately or from a few of the higher 
classes who did not believe in the 


intolerance of the classes to which 
they belonged. In this way reform 
had a little chance to usher in a 
brighter day. 

In literature, which is the means 
by which education is carried out, 
the same rule held throughout 
many centuries. In ancient days 
books were written, as a rule about 
the rulers of the world—about 
those who insisted that they ruled 
by divine right. A novel or drama 
was expected always to have as the 
hero some one of royai blood. The 
villain or clown must always be the 
serf or the commoner. All virtue 
belonged to the royalty, and all 
that was evil was portrayed as in- 
herent in the classes subordinated 
to the ruling class. Any production 
failing to conform to the tradi- 
tional standard had no chance for 
circulation, for the reading class 
would not buy it; and writers, of 
course, write to be read. 


It required centuries before the 
world could be shown a different 
way of estimating the worth of the 
individual. Finally came men with 
a new philosophy of life who began 
to emphasize personality—the esti- 
mating of every man according to 
his deeds, judging his character by 
what he did, and at the same time 
emphasizing the importance of lib- 
erty for the individual to have the 
opportunity to make the most of 
himself. It was not long before 
some of these thinkers began to 
question the claim that all virtue 
rested in those of royal blood. 
Such bold thinkers, to be sure, ran 
the risk of being beheaded by the 
rulers who, looking far ahead, 
could easily understand how such 
ideas might weaken the position of 
the princes and lords. The execu- 
tion of the few reformers, however, 
did not prevent an increasing num- 
ber of the people from believing 
that these bold thinkers were right, 
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and the drastic methods to sup- 
press them stimulated rather than 
checked reform. So many began to 
assume this position of recognizing 
the importance of the individual 
and the sacredness of personality 
that browbeating, persecution, and 
massacre could not reestablish the 
claims of royalty as the dominant 
force in the social order. 

This new way of estimating the 
worth of individuals changed the 
world’s literature. At first writers 
began to see a little virtue in the 
middle class nobleman, next in the 
would-be nobleman, and finally in 
the commoner. Then in order came 
consideration for the craftsman, the 
peasant and the serf: In so doing 
the writers were holding their ears 
down to the ground to get the drift 
of the thinking and expression of 
the people, trying to supply the 
public with what it was willing to 
pay for. The desire to hear and 
understand more and more about 
the classes making up the lower 
orders was a natural urge to the 
ambitious of the underprivileged 
classes to struggle that much 
harder to secure an education even 
if it had to be done at personal ex- 
pense. These new thinkers broke 
down many barriers. 

The way of the man far down, 
however, is not yet clear to the 
open door to all civic honors in 
Europe. The privileged classes 
have made some concessions, but 
they have contrived to retain con- 
trol of things, although they prate 
much about democracy. Practically 
all nations are far from granting 
equality and justice to all their 
citizens and subjects. The usual 
reason given is that capitalism is 
the stumbling block in the way to 
liberty, equality, and brotherhood ; 
but in countries where capitalism 
has been overthrown these objec- 
tives have not been reached. Man’s 
imperfections, especially his selfish- 
ness, must be overcome before we 
ean have equal opportunity for all. 
History shows that most so-called 
reformers who have long agitated 
for changes in the political and 
social order have been primarily 
interested in their special class, the 


adherents to their accepted faith, 
or believers in their own style of 
government, Changes of this sort 
lead to nowhere in social progress, 
for one class thus elevated becomes 
pitted against another with its axe 
to grind. Strife and disunion do 
not discontinue. The scene merely 
changes and the conflict goes on. 
Men placed in high position have 
failed to forget themselves and 
have: refused to serve others un- 
selfishly. In matters social and 
political we find the world almost 
as backward as it was in the be- 
ginnings of things on earth. 

Now if the way of the lower 
classes struggling against the su- 
periors of their own race has been 
so hard to travel, the Negro cannot 
expect to find his future any 
brighter than the forerunners in 
the pursuit of equal opportunity. 
The struggle of these classes in 
Europe all but parallels that of the 
Negro in the modern world. The 
poor whites of Europe were de- 
based to serfdom and so were the 
Negroes when brought to America, 
but by making exceptions to the 
laws of serfdom the Negroes were 
forced downward to a still lower 
order known as slavery. Modern 
movements made serfdom imprac- 
ticable in Europe just as similar 
forces worked to destroy slavery 
in the Western Hemisphere. After 
the nominal passing of serfdom in 
Europe the victims of the system 
were still without any rights that 
the upper classes felt bound to re- 
spect, and in most parts of the 
continent the majority of the poor 
do not yet enjoy such rights. The 
Negro in all but similar fashion 
was nominally freed and within 
the next generation he was reduced 
to a state of peonage and segrega- 
tion tantamount to slavery in a 
modified form. The ruling classes 
of Europe long refused to educate 
the poor. In the United States of 
America, the authorities, as a rule, 
provided for Negroes only that sort 
of education which might make 
them useful in the economic exploi- 
tation of the country. In Europe 
the right to vote and hold office was 
made nominally universal in many 
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of the'states, but the politicians 
have generally contrived to keep 
the privileged classes in the ascen- 
dancy. Negroes enfranchised in 
the United States have the right to 
vote in most commonwealths and 
at the same time no right to vote 
in such a way and at such a time 
as to count in the choosing of func- 
tionaries placed over them. When 
one device has failed another has 
been successful in reaching the 
same end. The White Primary, for 
example, has een outlawed, but 
other devices to defeat the ends of 
justice are already being carried 
out to prevent the Negro or any of 
his friends from reaching the open 
door to civic honors. 

History shows, however, that the 
advancement of the Negro toward 
recognition as a man does not lag 
far behind that of the underprivi- 
leged classes in Europe. Changes 
may, be more easily made in Ameri- 
ea than in Europe. On that conti- 
nent progress is handicapped by 
monarchical rule which shuts up 
every peaceful avenue for change 
in the social or political order. 
Things must continue as they are 
now or monarchy cannot survive. 
Monarchies have been labelled as 
limited, but in order to exist they 
must continue in practice as un- 
limited. Those seeking to reform 
the social and political order have 
no way to effect such a radical 
change except by voleanic methods. 
We have hardly finished denounc- 
ing France for the execution of the 
royal family in 1789 in order to 
effect the change of that govern- 
ment to that of a republic, and we 
are still bitter toward Russia for 
recently disposing of its royal fam- 
ily in the same way. In order to 
overthrow monarchy and replace it 
with a new form of government, 
however, the reformers could not 
take any other course. The people 
had not free elections in those 
countries and could not have their 
will expressed and carried out ex- 
cept by such voleanie methods. The 
privileged classes, according to his- 
tory, do not change their way of 
life, and to dislodge them their de- 
struction becomes inevitable. 
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WORKERS FOR EQUALITY AND JUSTICE 


ODAY we frequently hear of 
thinking whites who are turn- 
ing their backs on the flesh- 
pots of the land of injustice and in- 
equality and announce their going 
unto the fairer land of liberty and 
freedom. They have at last seen 
the failure of selfishness which has 
embittered them against those 
whom they have long exploited and 
oppressed. They would work out 
now a plan for all peoples to live 
together in harmony for the good 
which each may do to help the oth- 
er and to assure new life in abun- 
dance. These courageous converts 
to such faith in humanity are not 
yet in the majority, but they are 
sufficient in numbers to alarm those 
who have ever wrung their bread 
from the sweat of other’s brows. 
These conservative elements in the 
land have not yet been dislodged 
but the handwriting on the wall 
spells their eventual doom. 

Such progress toward democracy 
was not made accidentally. Along 
the stormy way which the Negro 
has had to travel many a Negro, 
contrary to the advice of our Uncle 
Toms, secured in positions by our 
oppressors, have risked fame, for- 
tune, and even their lives to clear 
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the pathway of the race toward 
freedom and opportunity. Those 
Negroes who have selfishly feath- 
ered their own nests speak ill of 
such martyrs, but the latter will 
live as the makers of the history of 
the Negro race—the makers of the 
worthwhile history of America. 
When the whole truth gets hearing 
they will be crowned as the bene- 
factors of humanity. 


The story is a long one, and 
thousands of actors in this drama 
would have to be presented to com- 
plete the portrayal of this long con- 
course to freedom. We would see 
in it the African captives who over- 
powered the crews of the ships di- 
recting them to the land of bondage 
and changed the course to free soil. 
We would see the thousands of 
black men who resisted to death on 
the principle that it is better to die 
freemen than live to become slaves. 
We would see insurrectionists like 
Cato, Gabriel Prosser, Denmark 
Vesey, and Nat Turner who took to 
the war path to destroy slavery. 
We would finally see that larger 
number of Negro workers like 
Charles Lenox Remond, Theodore 
S. Wright, Charles Bennett Ray, J. 
W. C. Pennington, Amos G. Be- 
man, Samuel R. Ward, Sojourner 
Truth, Harriet Tubman, and Fred- 
erick Douglass who went on the 
lecture platform to expose the evils 
of slavery and by moral suasion set 
many minds of America against 
such inhumanity of man to man. 


Slavery, however, was abolished 
only nominally. The whites who 
had opposed the system for eco- 
nomie reasons dropped out of the 
picture as friends of the Negro. 
The majority of the people of the 
country did not desire to see the 
Negro treated as a citizen and 
winked at the reactionaries who 
within a generation after 1865 re- 
duced the freedmen to a condition 
which was equivalent to slavery. 
With less friends to help him on 
the way to recognition as a man 
the Negro still had many hurdles to 





run and less resources upon which 
to draw for the new battle. The 
race therefore lost considerable 
ground, and by 1900 the way of the 
black man in the United States was 
dark indeed—so dark that again 
there came proposals for the colo- 
nization of the race abroad while 
others gave themselves up to sui- 
cidal efforts. 


All along the way, however, ap- 
peared Negroes with the vision of 
Frederick Douglass who referred 
to all colonization schemes as fool- 
hardy, saying that, while individ- 
uals migrate, nations never seek 
foreign shores. These Negroes 
fought on for opportunity and rec- 
ognition in this country. Here they 
were born; here their fathers 
fought, bled and died for the inde- 
pendence of this country; here 
their sons intended to live and die. 
Some of these courageous Negroes 
have been all but forgotten, but 
they are not dead. Many of them 
were lawyers who before the or- 
ganization of propaganda societies 
fought singlehanded for the Ne- 
groes at the bar of injustice when 
it often meant the Joss of practice 
in hostile courts, starvation, or 
compulsory flight from their com- 
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munities. The Negro lawyer was 
not desired in the Negro-hating 
centers. 

One of the first Negro lawyers to 
make some headway in this fight 
for civil rights was W. H. H. Hart, 
a scholarly and courageous member 
of the Howard University Law 
Faculty, dismissed from that insti- 
tution for telling the naked truth 
in saying that the board of trustees 
of the institution was not worth a 
continental. Hart won the first 
great victory for the Negro when 
he refused to ride in the Maryland 
Jim Crow Car, suffered arrest, and 
imprisonment, and singlehanded 
fought his own case through the 
local courts to the Supreme Court 
of Maryland which decided that 
the segregation of the races in pas- 
senger traffic did not apply to 
interstate passengers. He thus es- 
tablished a precedent which is al- 
ways cited in attacks on Jim Crow 
Cars elsewhere, but the United 
States Supreme Court has always 
evaded this point. Some day the 
issue must be met; but, in the 
meantime, Negroes, as a result: of 
this important achievement of W. 
H. H. Hart, can ride through 
Maryland to states north without 
being segregated. 

Later came a number of others 
who deserve honorable mention. 
N. J. Frederick in South Carolina, 
I. L. Pureell, S. D. McGill in 
Florida, A. T. Walden in Atlanta, 


J. B. Booth in Memphis, J. Madi- 
son Vance in New Orleans, and 
Wilford H. Smith in Galveston, 
Texas showed the courage of 
their conviction in exposing in- 
justices against the Negro. Upon 
the scene came also W. H. Harri- 
son who showed his loyalty to the 
race in bringing to the United 
States Supreme Court the question 
of excluding Negroes from Pull- 
man Sleeping Cars, although he 
probably would have secured a 
more favorable decision had the 
case been otherwise brought before 
that tribunal. Scipio A. Jones of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, consecrated 
much of his time and means to 
fighting the battles of the Negro in 
that state, and he was of invaluable 
help in saving the lives of the Ne- 
groes who dared to fire back when 
attacked by a mob in Elaine, Ar- 
kansas, in 1923. 

One of the first lawyers to devote 
his talent to this effort was James 
A. Cobb, who later became a mu- 
nicipal judge in the District of Co- 
lumbia. From the very beginning 
of his professional career he was 
thus interested, and the help of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People en- 
abled him to extend. his efforts. In 
the midst of these battles he often 
called to his assistance some of the 
best legal talent in the country. 
One of his most bitterly fought bat- 
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tles was that of the Caldwell case 
from Alabama. The very sight of 
this Negro, a returned soldier in 
uniform, enraged a conductor on a 
street car, and in an altercation 
with the conductor as the aggres- 
sor, the soldier shot him dead and 
then made his way to a camp of the 
United States Army where the au- 
thorities gave him up to Alabama 
to be hanged without a fair trial. 
In the case of a white soldier ac- 
eused of killing a conductor like- 
wise, the Army refused to give him 
up, tried him by court martial and 
administered a lighter punishment 
than death. Although Judge Cobb, 
with the assistance of John W. 
Davis, the United States Solicitor 
General, showed all these inconsis- 
tencies Caldwell was hanged, for 
the United States Supreme Court 
refused to interfere. 


The so-called protection of the 
law so far as the Negro was con- 
cerned became a farce. In the de- 
cision of the Corrigan vs. Buckley 
in 1926 the Supreme Court partly 
undid what protection that tri- 
bunal had theretofore guaranteed 
the Negro in disallowing city ordi- 
nances which provided for residen- 
tial segregation. The Court held 
that no federal question is involved 
and refused to reverse state courts 
which have upheld as valid con- 
tracts the covenants of white citi- 
zens who draw up agreements not 
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to sell property to Negroes within 
a specified time and enforce these 
agreements by law. In other 
words, although the government 
eannot legislate to this effect indi- 
viduals may combine to reach the 
same end.’ Upon thinking people 
this decision made the impression 
of a vicious tendency in the inter- 
pretation of law, which may ulti- 
mately destroy the foundation 
upon which rests the liberty of all 
citizens. 

On the other hand, in the case of 
the appeal of the victims of peon- 
age in the ‘‘riot’’ in Elaine, Ar- 
kansas, who in 1923 were con- 
demned to be hanged because they 
struck back at their oppressors, the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States decided that their trial and 
conviction by a mob court was a 
denial of due process of law as set 
forth in the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. This part of the Constitu- 
tion provides that no state shall 
make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any state deprive 
any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of 
the laws. The Supreme Court was 
of the opinion that, although these 
Negro victims had been given such 
“‘justice’’ as is meted out to their 








race in certain parts, they had not 
been given what the- majority of 
the people of the United States 
considered to be due process of law. 

The Supreme Court, likewise, 
dealt a blow to the movement to 
keep the Negro out of politics. As 
a result of the efforts of the Ku 
Klux Klan and the terrorism in- 
augurated later by the poor whites 
the Negroes and the party with 
which they affiliated were actually 
eliminated from politics in the 
South. With only one party in the 
field, then, the primary election 
adopted at that time in the South 
was actually final. Whoever re- 
ceived the nomination in the Demo- 
cratic primary was assured of elec- 
tion because he would have no op- 
position in the final contest. But 
this was not sufficient to silence the 
Negro in polities forever. Certain 
states, therefore, passed laws pro- 
viding that Negroes should not par- 
ticipate in the Democratic pri- 
maries. In the decision in the case 
of Herndon vs. Nixon in 1927, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court held that 
inasmuch as the Democratic pri- 
maries in such states were equal to 
regular elections such laws were in 
violation of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment because they virtually de- 
prived the Negroes of the right to 
vote. The Democratic Party there- 
after adopted regulations to do as 
an agency without the law to ex- 
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clude Negroes from what they 
styled themselves as a private con- 
cern and the courts sanctioned that 
policy by a later decision. 

In recent years there has been 
an understanding between the larg- 
er parties in the country where the 
Republicans have a little chance 
for suecess that the Democrats will 
refuse the Negroes’ votes while the 
Republicans, although accepting 
their support, will neither appoint 
nor elect them to office and will do 
nothing to redress the wrongs from 
which they suffer. Choosing the 
lesser of two evils, the Negroes 
would never divide their strength, 
but would stand with the party 
which formerly championed their 
liberation. Although doing nothing 
for the Negroes, the party of such 
memories would be doing nothing 
against them. In some cases, how- 
ever, Republicans in the South 
went so far as to exclude Negroes 
from the councils of the party. 
John J. Parker, whom Herbert C. 
Hoover worked hard to have con- 
firmed for Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, was 
defeated for that office partly by 
the opposition of Negroes who 
showed that as a Republican Candi- 
date for Governor of North Caro- 
lina in 1920 he took this position 
and contended that Negroes are 
not qualified to discharge the func- 
tions of citizenship. 
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Later the struggle for 
equality and justice for 
the Negro reached a new 
epoch. Early in the cen- 
tury young Negro men 
began to take the study 
of law more seriously 
and dared to enter the 
profession despite the 
obstacles encountered be- 
cause of their race. These 
younger men had under- 
gone more thorough 
preparation than the 
older lawyers of the 
pioneering days and 
could compete favorably 
with the best trained of 
the profession among 
the whites. With the sup- 
port of the National As- 
sociation for the Ad- 
vaneement of Colored 
People and the liberal 
movement embracing 
members of both races 
they contrived to keep 
before the courts the 
eases of the injustice 
done the Negro. 

This struggle was stim- 
ulated by developments 
which impelled the Ne- 
gro to fight harder than 
ever, although their first 
efforts failed because of 
the hostility of the 
courts to equal justice 


under the law. The penalties im- 
posed upon Negro victims of the 
mob in East St. Louis Riot in 1919, 
the effort to hang Dr. Sweet for fir- 
ing at the mob seeking to destroy 
him and his home in Detroit, the 
Coatesville attack on Negro labor- 
ers, the Chester, Pennsylvania toll 
of Negro lives, and the Tulsa mas- 
sacre—all these made young Ne- 
groes realize that they had to fight 
for standing ground in this country 
or be dismembered from the earth. 

Some encouragement, too, came 
as the outcome of two other crimes 
against justice. Labor organiza- 
tions and labor movements of white 
persons with vision came to the 
rescue in delivering from _ the 
Georgia chain gang Angelo Hern- 
don who was convicted as a felon 
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for distributing literature of labor 
organizations advocating freedom 
and opportunity for all men re- 
gardless of race, creed or color. 
These same bodies, especially the 
International Labor Defense, took 
up the case of the nine Scottsboro 
boys charged with raping two 
white prostitutes, and these liber- 
als staid in the fight until these 
young men were either freed or 
given prison sentences. The main 
thing thereby accomplished was to 
present to the whole civilized world 
the persecution of the Negro in the 
United States and to make substan- 
tial friends for the Negro both at 
home and abroad. 


The battle continued with the 
young lawyers of the country com- 
ing to the front. Raymond Pace 
Alexander, among his 
other undertakings in 
behalf of justice, killed 
the effort of an aristo- 
eratic suburb of Phila- 
delphia seeking to segre- 
gate the Negro children 
contrary to law by fore- 
ing them into a poorly 
equipped and improper- 
ly conducted Jim Crow 
School. Charles H. Hous- 
ton took front rank 
among these workers for 
freedom. He was the at- 
torney in the Gaines case 
in which the United 
States Supreme Court 
gave the decision that 
the complainant should 
be admitted to the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, or 
else that state would 
have to provide at the 
Negro state college in- 
struction on that level. 
The importance of this 
decision to the education 
of the Negro cannot be 
overemphasized. Up to 
that time the Negro had 
to accept whatever mea- 
ger facilities of educa- 
tion the states conde- 
seended to provide for 
them in segregated 
schools, but now aceord- 
ing to the interpretation 

(Continued on page 141) 
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“STOP THE RUNAWAY!” 


STOP THE RUNAWAY!!! 
$25. Reward. Runaway from the 
Eagle Tavern, a negro fellow 
named Nat. He is no doubt at- 
tempting to follow his wife; who 
was lately sold to a speculator 
named Redmond.! The above re- 
ward will be paid by Lucey M. 
Downman of Sussex County, Va. 
(From the Richmond (Va.) En- 
quirer. ) 


TWENTY DOLLARS RE- 
WARD. Run away from the sub- 
scriber a negro woman and two 
children; the woman is tall and 
black and a few days before she 
went off, I burnt her with a hot 
iron on the left side of her face. I 
tried to make the letter M, and she 
kept a cloth over her head and 
face, and a fly bonnet on her head 
so as to cover the burn. Her chil- 
dren are both boys, the oldest is in 
his seventh year; he is a mulatto 
and has blue eyes; the youngest is 
black and is in his fifth year. The 
woman’s name is Betty, commonly 
called Bet. 

Micajah Ricks 
Nash County, July 7, 1838. 
(From the North Carolina 
Standard, July 18, 1838. )? 


Ranaway, negress Caroline; had 
on a collar with one prong turned 
down.? 

Ranaway, a negro man named 
Henry, his left eye out, some scars 
from a dirk on and under his left 
arm and much scarred with the 
whip. 

Mr. William. Overstreet 

Benton, Yazoo County, Mo. 
(From the Lexington (Ky.) 
Observer, July 22, 1838.)* 


$300 Reward. Ranaway from the 
subseriber, in November last his 
two negro men, named Billy and 
Pompey. 


*Dr. Sherwin is an instructor at ‘the 
City College of New York. 

1T. D. Weld, American Slavery As It 
Is, New York, 1839, American Anti-Slav- 
ery Society, p. 166. 

2Tbid., p. 152. 

SWilliam Jay, Miscellaneous Writings 
on Slavery, Boston, 1853, p. 484. 

4Samuel Brooke, Slavery and the 
Slaveholder’s Religion, footnote, Cinecin- 
nati, 1846, p. 15. 


By Oscar SHERWIN* 


Billy is 25 years old, and is 
known as the patron of my boat 
for many years; in all probability 
he may resist; in that event fifty 
dollars will be paid for his HEAD. 

(From the Charleston (S. C.) 
Courier, February 20, 1836.)° 


Ranaway Bill; has a scar over 
one eye; also one on his leg, from 
the bite of a dog; has a burn on 
his buttock from a piece of hot 
iron, in the shape of a T. John L. 
Dillahunty. 

(From the New Orleans (La.) 
Commercial Bulletin, July 21, 
1837.8 


Runaway from the subscriber, 





SHOOT THE RUNAWAY. GET HIM 
DEAD OR ALIVE. 


living in Philadelphia, a mullatoe 
named Ned, but calls himself Ned 
Levy, about 21 years of age, 5 feet 
6 inches high, he squints much or 
rather has a cast in his eye, bow- 
legged with a scar on the left side 
of his nose, and is very apt to shut 
his left eye; had on when he went 
away a superfine blossom coloured 
broadcloth coat and _ breeches, 
black cotton velvet jacket, holland 


5SHarriet Beecher Stowe, The Key to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Boston, 1929, p. 33. 

SLydia M. Child, The Patriarchal In- 
stitution, New York, 1860, p. 13. 


shirt, white thread stockings. . . . 
Blathwaite Jones. 
Penn Gazette, May 22, 1776.7 


Was committed to jail, a negro 
boy ; had on a large neck iron with 
a huge pair of horns and a large 
bar or band of iron on his left leg. 

H. Gridley, Sheriff, Adams 
County, Miss. (From the 
Memphis (Tenn.) Times, 
September, 1834.)* 


- $200 Reward. Ranaway from the 
subscriber, last November, a white 
negro man, about 35 years old, 
height about 5 feet 8 or 10 inches, 
blue eyes, has a yellow woolly head, 
very fair skin (particularly under 
his clothes) . . . Said negro man 
was raised in Columbia, 8. C., and 
is well known by the name of Dick 
Frazier. 
J. D. Allen, Barnwell Court 
House, S. C. (From the 
New Orleans (La.) Pica- 
yune, September 2, 1846.)® 


One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for a negro fellow, Pompey, 40 
years old; he is branded on the 
left jaw. 

Mr. R. P. Carney, Clark Col, 


Ala. (From the Mobile 
(Ala.) Register, December 
22, 1832.) 1° 


Ranaway a negro girl called 
Mary; has a small scar over her 
eye, a good many teeth missing. 
The letter A is branded on her 
cheek and forehead." 

Ranaway a black woman Betsey, 
has an iron bar on her right leg. 

John Henderson. (From the 
Grand Gulf Advertiser, Au- 
gust 29, 1839.) ? 


Ranaway the negress Mary, aged 
nineteen, has a scar on her face, 
walks parrot-toed, and is pregnant. 

(From the New Orleans 
(La.) Bulletin, August 18, 
1838. ) 18 


TManuscript copy of ad, New York 
Historical Society. 
8Lydia M. Child, op. cit., p. 12. 
®William I. Bowditch, Slavery and the 
Constitution, Boston, 1849, pp. 64-65. 
10Samuel Brooke, op. cit., p. 15. 
11Albert Bushnell Hart, Slavery and 
Abolition, New York, 1906, p. 223. 
12Theodore D. Weld, op. cit., p. 73. 
187 bid., p. 154. 
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$50. Reward—Ran away from 
the subscriber, a negro girl named 
Maria. She is of a copper color, 
between 13 and 14 years of age— 
bareheaded and barefooted. She is 
small for her age—very sprightly 
and very likely. She stated she was 
going to see her mother at Mays- 
ville. 
(From the Lexington (Ky.) 
Observer and Reporter, Sep- 
tember 28, 1838.) 1* 


$20. Reward for my negro man 
Jim. Jim is about 50 or 55 years 
of age. It is probable he will aim 
for Savannah as he said he had 
children in that vicinity. 
J. G. Owens. (From the Sa- 
vannah (Ga.) Republican, 
September 3, 1838.) %® 


Fifty Dollars Reward — Ran 
away from the subscriber on the 
22d ulto, my negro man, Albert, 
who is 27 years old, very white, so 
much so that he would not be sus- 
pected of being a negro. Has blue 
eyes, and very light hair. Wore 
when he left, a long thin beard, 
and rode a chestnut sorrel horse, 
with about $70. belonging to him- 
self. 

I. M. Tison, Bethel, Glynn 
Co., Ga. (From the Savan- 
nah (Ga.) Republican, Oc- 
tober 8, 1855.)16 


Two Dollars Reward. Runaway 
from the subscriber the 15th of 
May last, a negro Wench named 
Violet, about 27 years of age. She 
is pretty lusty and fat, she has 
lived some time with Anthony Hull, 
tavern keeper. . . . Christopher 
Pechin. 

Philadelphia, July 17, 1776.27 


Ranaway, my man Fountain. He 
has holes in his ears, a scar on his 
forehead, has been shot in the hind 
part of his legs, and is marked on 
the back by the whip. 

Robert Beasly. (From the 
Georgia Messenger, July 27, 
1837.) 18 


Blood Hounds—I have TWO of 
the FINEST DOGS FOR CATCH- 
ING NEGROES in the Southwest. 





14]bid., p. 166. 

157 bid., p. 165. 

16F,. L. Olmsted, A Journey in the 
Seaboard Slave States, New York, 1904, 
II, 295. 

17 Manuscript copy of ad (New York 
Historical Society). 

18],ydia M. Child, op. cit., p. 15. 


They can take the trail TWELVE 
HOURS after the NEGRO HAS 
PASSED, and catch him with ease. 
I live just four miles southwest of 
Boliver, on the road leading from 
Boliver to Whitesville. I am ready 
at all times to catch runaway ne- 
groes. 

David Turner. (From West 

Tennessee Democrat, March 

2, 1853.) 19 


Ranaway, the negro boy Teams 
—he had on his neck an iron col- 
lar. 

M. Lambre. (From _ the 
Natchitoches .(La.) Herald, 
March 29, 1837.7° 


TWENTY DOLLARS RE- 
WARD. Ranaway from the sub- 
seriber, on the 14th instant, a ne- 
gro girl named Molly... . 

She is 16 or 17 years of age, slim 
made, lately branded on the left 
cheek, thus, R, and a piece taken 
off of her ear on the same side; the 
same letter on the inside of both 
her legs. 

Abner Ross, Fairfield Dis- 
trict. (From the Charleston 
(S. C.) Courier, 1825.)?2 


Ranaway my negro man named 
Simon, he has been shot badly in 
his back and right arm. 

Mr. Nicholas Edmunds. 


(From the Petersburgh 
(Va.) Intelligencer, May 22, 
1838. ) 2? 

Ranaway, Harry, forty years 


old; yellow complexion, stout built, 
a carpenter by trade. He has a 
free mulatto woman for a wife who 
lives in that part of Wilmington 
ealled Texas, where he will be like- 
ly to be lurking. $125. will be giv- 
en for his confinement in any jail, 
or $150. for his head. 

If said Harry does not return to 
his master immediately, any person 
may kill said slave, by such means 
as he may think fit, &e. 

James T. Miller and W. C. 
Bettencourt, Justices of the 
Peace. (From the Wilming- 
ton (N. C.) Journal, Decem- 
ber 13, 1850.)?8 


TEN DOLLARS REWARD will 
be given for my negro woman Liby. 
The said Liby is about 30 years old 


- 19F, L. Olmsted, op. cit., I, 182. 
20Samuel Brooke, op. cit., p. 16. 
21Theodore D. Weld, op. cit., p. 153. 
22Samuel Brooke, op. cit., p. 16. 
23Lydia M. Child, op. cit., p. 41. 
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and VERY MUCH SCARRED 
ABOUT THE NECK AND EARS, 
occasioned by whipping; had on a 
handkerchief tied round her ears, 
as she commonly wears it to HIDE 
THE SCARS. 


Robert Nicoll, Dauphin St., 
Mobile, Ala. (From the Mo- 
bile (Ala.) Commercial Ad- 
vertiser.)*4 


Ranaway a negro girl — has a 
number of black lumps on her 
breasts, and is in a state of preg- 
naney. 

Mr. J. G. Muir, Grand Gulf, 
Miss. (From the Vicksburg 
Register, December 5, 
1838.)?5 


Committed a mulatto fellow. His 
back shows lasting impressions of 
the whip and leaves no doubt of 
his being a slave. 

John A. Rowland, Jailer. 
(From the Fayetteville (N. 
C.) Observer, June 20, 
1838.) 76 


Ranaway from the Subscriber, 
working on the plantation of Col. 
H. Tinker, a bright mulatto boy, 
named Alfred. Alfred is about 18 
years old, pretty well grown, has 
blue eyes, light flaxen hair, skin 
disposed to freckle. He will try to 
pass as free born. 

S. S. Stewart, Green Coun- 
ty, Ala.?7 


$25. Reward. Absconded from 
the subscriber, a negro man named 
Ned. He is branded on the fore- 
head with the letters A. M. and on 
each cheek with the letters J. C. 
Anthony M. Minter. (Prom 
the Free Press, Ala., Sep- 
tember 18, 1846.) ?8 


Ranaway, negress Caroline. She 
has awkward feet, clumsy ankles, 
turns out her toes greatly in walk- 
ing, and has a sore on her left shin. 

Mr. T. Cuggy, New Orleans 
Bee. | 


$20. Reward will be paid for the 
apprehension and delivery at the 
workhouse in Charleston of a mu- 
latto woman named Ida. It is prob- 
able she may have made her way 


24Theodore L. Weld, op. cit., p. 153. 
25] bid., p. 154. 

26Lydia M. Child, op. cit., p. 11. 
2TWilliam I. Bowditch, op. cit., p. 63. 
28Lydia M. Child, op. cit., p. 13. 
29Theodore D. Weld, op. cit., p. 154. 
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into Georgia where she has connec- 
tions. 
Matthew Muggridge. (From 
the Charleston (S. C.) Cou- 
rier, June 29, 1827.)%° 


FIFTY DOLLARS reward, for 
the negro Jim Blake—has a piece 
out of each ear and the middle 
finger of the left hand cut off to the 
second joint. 

Editor of the New Orleans, 
La., Bee, Aug. 27, 1837.3! 


Ranaway Maria with a clear 
white complexion and a double nip- 
ple on her right breast. 

Mr, P. Bahi, New Orleans 
(La.) Bee, June 22, 1838.8? 


Ranaway the negress Patience, 
about 28 years old, has large hips, 
and is bow legged. 

124 Chartres Street, New 
Orleans. (From the New 
Orleans (La.) Bee.)** 


A NEGRO’S HEAD was picked 
up on the railroad yesterday, 
which the owner can have by call- 
ing at this office and paying for 
the advertisement. 

(From the Miss. Daily Free 
Trader, Feb. 12, 1838.)** 


Nothing was more common in 
Southern newspapers than adver- 
tisements of runaways: the rude 
woodeut of a Negro with a bundle 
slung over his shoulder from a stick 
formed a part of every country 
printing office. In a thinly settled 
and wooded region like the South, 
with mountains in the neighbor- 
hood, a slave could easily slip away 
from the plantation, into the woods 
or swamps. An argument with the 
overseer, the promise of a whip- 
ping, or the mere love of freedom 
started many a slave in this prac- 
tice. Most of such runaways sim- 
ply ‘‘lay out’’ in the woods or 
swamps for a time and were likely 
to come back at night to Negro 
quarters where they got food and 
comfort, but most of them were 
forced by hardship and hunger to 
yield at last and take their punish- 
ment. 

Very little attempt was made to 


307 bid., p. 165. 

31Samuel Brooke, op. cit., p. 16. 
32Theodore D. Weld, op. cit., p. 154. 
837 bid., p. 154. 

34Lydia M. Child, op. cit., p. 15. 


find a runaway through his friends, 
for the Negroes almost universally 
aided their own race. If advertis- 
ing failed, the next step was to 
hunt the fugitives with dogs, and 
professional slavecatchers exten- 
sively advertised bloodhounds, and 
Negro dogs for trailing and catch- 
ing runaway slaves. No particular 
breed of dogs was needed for hunt- 
ing Negroes: bloodhounds, fox- 
hounds, bulldogs, and curs were of- 
ten used. They were trained for it 
as if it were a common or notori- 
ous practice.** They were shut up 
when puppies and never allowed 
to see a Negro except while train- 
ing to eatch him. A Negro was 
made to run for them and they 
were encouraged to follow him un- 
til he got into a tree, when meat 
was given them. Afterwards, they 
learned to follow any particular 
Negro by scent and then a shoe or 
a piece of clothing was taken off 
the Negro and they learned to find 
by scent whom it belonged to, and 
to tree him. 

Sometimes the dogs were allowed 
to tear their captives when taken 
but not sufficiently to injure their 
market value. 

When fugitives were brought 
back, it was usual to make an exam- 
ple of them and annals of the time 
are full of cases where the slaves 
earried for the rest of their lives a 
record of their master’s resentment. 
They were lashed fiercely and se- 
verely, and put in heavy iron 
shackles or collars, or had their 
toe nails drawn out or their ears 
were cropped or slit or cut off. The 
mulatto wench, Mary, had two up- 
per teeth missing, but so had Tom, 
Peter, Moses, Sally Adolphe, War- 
ren, and a thousand others, for it 
was common to mark a runaway by 
breaking out one or two front 
teeth.36 

The learned Doctor Cartwright 
of Louisiana believed the slaves 
were subject to a peculiar form of 
mental disease termed by him, 
Drapetomania, which like a malady 
that cats are liable to, manifested 


35F. L. Olmsted, op. cit., I, 178-179. 

36John B. MeMaster, A History of the 
People of the United States, New York, 
1910-1913, VII, 241-242. 
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itself by an irresistible propensity 
to run away. And in a work on the 
diseases of Negroes, highly es- 
teemed at the South for its patri- 
otism and erudition he advised the 
planters of proper preventive and 
curative measures to be taken for 
it. Its symptoms are described: 
‘‘Before Negroes run away, unless 
they are frightened or panic strick- 
en, they become sulky and dissatis- 
fied. The cause of this sulkiness 
and dissatisfaction should be in- 
quired into and removed, or they 
are apt to run away or fall into 
the negro consumption.’’ When 
sulky or dissatisfied without cause, 
the learned Doctor was in favor of 
‘‘whipping the devil out of 
them. ’’8? ° 


Sometimes the Negroes caught 
would not submit. William Pearce 
for example notified his erring 
slave that a flogging was to be giv- 
en him after supper. In due time, 
Pearce called his man who came 
from the kitchen with a pretense 
of submission, but as soon as he 
got in striking distance, he drew an 
axe which had been concealed, and 
split in twain the head of his mas- 
ter. 

In some cases the master ‘‘sold 
his nigger running’’ — that is, 
transferred his title to a person of- 
ten a professional slave catcher 
who had never seen the slave be- 
fore and had no other interest in 
him than to get him back and sell 
him at a profit. 


The fugitive was surrounded by 
a host of watchful enemies. Unless 
provided with a forged pass for the 
oceasion, he was stopped within ten 
miles of his home and turned back 
by the patrollers. This danger es- 
caped, every unknown Negro found 
wandering about the country was 
imprisoned until his captor could 
advertise him and find his people. 
If he got clear away from the coun- 
ty or state, he was still far from 
liberty. He might find his way to 
some Southern town or city and 
there set up as a freeman but the 
danger of recapture under such eir- 
cumstances was great. The deter- 


37F. L. Olmsted, op. cit., Vol. I, 213- 


216. 
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mined fugitive directed his steps 
north. 


During the day he ascended a 
tree or hid silent in a thicket. At 
night he followed the road upon 
any horse he could lay his hands 
on. When he reached a free state 
he found friends among those of 
his own race, or was taken in hand 
and helped across the Canadian 
border by conductors of the under- 
ground railroad. But in slave ter- 
ritory through forests and swamps, 
over rivers, islands, and lakes he 
saw the North star, and that was 
his only faithful guide. 


Star of the North! though night 
winds drift 

The fleecy drapery of the sky 

Between thy lamp and me, [I lift 

Yea, lift with hope, my sleepless 
eye 

To the blue heights wherein thou 
dwellest, 

And of a land of freedom tellest. 


Star of the North! while blazing 
day 

Pours round me its full tide of 
light, 

And hides thy pale but faithful 
ray, 

I, too, lie hid and long for night, 

For night:—I dare not walk at 
noon, 

Nor dare I trust the faithless moon, 


Nor faithless man, whose burning 
lust 

For gold hath riveted my chain; 

Nor other leader can I trust, 

But thee, of even the starry train; 

For all the host around thee burn- 


ing, 
Like faithless man, keep turning, 
turning. 


I may not follow where they go, 
Star of the North. I look to thee 
While on I press; for well I know 
Thy light and truth shall set me 


free— 

Thy light, that no poor slave de- 
ceiveth, 

Thy truth, that all my soul be- 
lieveth. 


And we are wise to follow thee! 

I trust thy steady light alone: 

Star of the North! thou seems’t to 
me 

To burn before the Almighty 
throne, 





To guide me, through these for- 
ests dim 
And ‘vast, to liberty and -“HIM.** 


Those who passed into the hos- 
tile South for the purpose of in- 
ducing slaves to make a strike for 
freedom aroused the bitterest hat- 
red: they were lynched or impris- 
oned. Calvin Fairbank, a student 
in Oberlin College, suffered seven- 
teen long years of imprisonment in 
Kentucky and was daily abused 
and flogged, receiving at the hands 
of prison officials 35,000 stripes. 

Reverend Charles T. Torrey, a 
Congregationalist minister of Mas- 
sachusetts, on his way to Virginia 
to help a fugitive get his wife and 
little children, was arrested, con- 
victed, and sentenced to six years 
in the penitentiary in Baltimore. 
His health gave way and he died in 
prison. 

Abolitionist agents went South 
disguised as pack peddlers with 
jewelry, bright colored ribbons, 
lace, pocket knives, ete., to induce 
the Negro to make a break for 
freedom under their guidance. 
Sometimes these kidnappers them- 
selves were captured and branded 
with deep burned crosses on their 
shoulders and over their hearts. 

Captain Jonathan Walker of 
Massachusetts, engaged in con- 
structing a railroad in Florida, was 
persuaded by some slaves in his em- 
ploy to help them escape in an open 
boat to the nearest British island. 
Walker was taken in the attempt, 
put in irons and carried back to 
Pensacola. He was tried in a Unit- 
ed States court, branded on the in- 
side of his right hand by a United 
States marshal with the capital let- 
ters S S (Slave Stealer), put in the 
pillory where he was pelted with 
rotten eggs, and kept for eleven 
months chained to the floor of his 
eell, and ill and emaciated as he 
was, only released after the pay- 
ment of his fine of $150 by North- 
ern Abolitionists.*® 


38¢¢Star of the North,’’ by Rev. John 
Pierpont, in American History Told by 
Contemporaries, III, 589-590. 

39James H. Fairchild, ‘‘The Under- 
ground Railroad,’’ Western Reserve His- 
torical Society, Tract. No. 87, Cleveland, 
Ohio, IV, 101-102. 
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The branding of Captain Walker 
was done by binding his hand to a 
post and applying a red hot iron to 
the palm which left the letters 
about an inch long and one eighth 
of an inch deep. The Liberator re- 
produced a cut from a daguerro- 
type of Captain Walker’s hand to 
accompany Whittier’s poem on the 
subject. ‘‘Lift that manly right 
hand’’ cried the poet— 


Its branded palm shall prophesy, 
‘*Salvation to the Slave!’’ 

Hold up its fire wrought language, 
that whoso reads may feel 

His heart swell strong within him, 
his sinews change to steel, 

Hold it up before our sunshine, up 
against our Northern air; 

Ho! men of Massachusetts, for the 
love of God, look there! 

Take it henceforth for your stand- 
ard, like the Bruce’s heart of 
yore, 

In the dark strife closing round ye, 
let that hand be seen before !*° 


A Tribute to 
Jane Dabney 
Shackelford 


‘“‘Among the books making for 
the demolition of the walls of preju- 
dice between the Negroes and whites, 
this is one of the most effective that 
have come to my attention—and 
it does not say a word about the 
subject. Neither the word ‘‘preju- 
dice’’ nor any synonym for it oc- 
eurs in the book, and the word 
‘‘Negro’’ is used only once. The 
question of Negro life and of the 
Negro’s place in the American 
scene is lifted.eut of the area of 
controversy and is approached 
from such an angle that, since 
argument for the Negro’s rights is 
avoided, counter-argument is obvi- 
ously irrelevant. And moreover, 
it may be doubted whether the au- 
thor was thinking particularly 
about interracial relations when 
she wrote the book. It is all the 
more subtly effective because, I feel 
sure, she was not trying to be sub- 
tle but was simply and sincerely, 
and very expertly, aiming at a dif- 
ferent though related objective. ’’— 
W. E. G. 


40‘¢The Branded Hand,’’ John Green- 
leaf Whittier, The Complete Poetical 





Works of John Greenleaf Whittier, Bos- 
ton, 1904, p. 369. 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Training Children in 
Self-help 


A school boy about ten years old 
met the Editor on the street the 
other day and said, ‘‘I’m coming 
to see you.’’—‘‘What for?’’ the 
Editor inquired.—‘‘I want to get a 
book on Negro History.’’—‘‘ What 
are you going to do with such a 
book?’’ came as the next inquiry; 
and with an illuminating expres- 
sion of enthusiasm and determina- 
tion, he said, ‘‘I want to do my 
part during Negro History Week. 
I want to learn something about 
the good things which Negroes do— 
things which they do not put in the 
books we use in school.’’ That word 
from such a young fellow was most 
encouraging and inspiring. He is 
far in advance of so many parents 
of Negro children. 

The same day the Editor received 
a letter from a teacher in a small 
settlement in Missouri, saying ‘‘I 
am sending you herewith forty-three 
cents, a penny from every child in 
my school and I am adding thereto 
a dollar as my contribution to the 
work which you are doing.’’ This 
was a most remarkable communica- 

 tion—much more so than messages 
transmitting, hundreds of dollars. 
This rural teacher and her pupils 
have not only given to a struggling 
cause but have made a striking 
demonstration of self-help. These 
children now giving pennies are be- 
ing trained to help themselves, and 
in the years ahead they may come 
to the rescue of some worthy cause 
with thousands of dollars rather 
than waste their income as so many 
adult Negroes are doing today. 

This lesson of self-help is the 
most important need in the present 
crisis of the Negro. The home, the 
church, and the school should em- 
phasize its importance; and if one 
of these agencies fail to direct the 
children in the right way the others 
concerned must do double duty in 

keeping worthy examples of this 
sort before the youth. In this way 


and in this way only can the Negro 
raee be lifted above the status of 
paupers. No one will ever respect 
people who have to go to others for 
every thing they want. The only 
salvation of the Negro is to learn 
to help himself. 





Questions on the 
February Issue 


1. Do separate schools mean equal- 
ity for both races? Do mixed schools 
mean equality for both races? 

2. What do we mean by equality 
before the law? Can equal be made 
to mean equivalent? 


3. Whet are the various excuses for 
making distinctions in law? Give the 
arguments against distinctions in law. 

4. What nations are widely known 
for their race distinctions in law? 
What nations are known to have only 
a few such distinctions or none at all? 

5. What was the chief argument in 
support of slavery? What was the 
most convincing argument against it? 

6. Can a man be a Christian and at 
the same time enslave a human being? 
Can a man be a Christian and an op- 
pressor of human beings? 

7. Can a man be a desirable citizen 
when he hates and handicaps others 
who do not look exactly like himself? 
Can a nation made up of such preju- 
diced people long endure? 

8. How many Negroes have served 
in the Congress of the United States? 
How many are in that body today? 
What is the significance of the period 
from George H. White to Oscar De 
Priest? 


9. Have you ever seen a war cor- 
respondent? In what sense is he a 
maker of history? 

10. What can you say of the serv- 
ices rendered the nation and the race 
by the late J. W. E. Bowen? 


1l. What suggestions would you 
make as to the preservation and the 
use of the Frederick Douglass Home? 

12. The Maryland State Teachers 
Association will build a monument to 
Frederick Douglass in Baltimore. Why 
do the Negro teachers of that state 
take lead in this effort? 


13. In what other places in the 
United States are there monuments 
erected to Negroes? 

14. What have monuments to do 
with art? Are all monuments in har- 
mony with the lives of those in whose 
honor they are built? 

16. What distinguished white men 
of our day should be honored by Ne- 
groes as well as.other races? 





17. Should a man have showers of 
honors heaped upon him merely be- 
cause he has done his duty to his 
fellowman? 

18. Should not every man do his 
part in serving his fellowman without 
the hope of any special reward? 

19. Was Alexander the Great a 
curse or a blessing to humanity? How 
about Caesar and Napoleon Bona- 
parte? 

20. Whom do you regard as the 
greatest man produced in the United 
States of America? Write out your 
argument for taking this position? 

21. Whom do you consider the 
greatest man before the world today? 
Give in detail your reasons for such 
a high estimate. 

22. What nation do you consider 
the leading one of the world today? 
State the grounds for your opinion. 





Book of the Month 


Recently appeared an_ interesting 
book entitled Unsung Americans Sung, 
by W. C. Handy, published by Handy 
Brothers Music Company, 1560 Broad- 
way, New York City. The book is a 
peculiar compilation of biography, 
verse, music and drama intended to 
portray in rhythmic fashion those Ne- 
groes who have attained greatness in 
the service of humanity. The roll of 
honor carries most of the Negroes 
recognized as distinguished and some 
who have been built up mainly by 
newspaper publicity because of their 
feats in the present war. Tribute is 
paid also to a few great friends of the 
Negro like John Brown and Thaddeus 
Stevens. 


The historian will not agree with the 
author on all the subjects selected for 
treatment and would question also the 
failure to vary the treatment according 
to the importance of the characters 
delineated. The historian will 
a more accurate statement of salient 
facts of these careers. On the whole, 
however, the book meets the demand 
for wider publicity for the Negro—his 
past and his present; and the work 
will accomplish some good. 


This is not a book of “Blues” for 
which the author has become famous. 
This sort of music and all others to 
the credit of the Negro are drawn upon 
in the effort to introduce these char- 
acters in a unique fashion. It is in 
some ene both a sampling of what 
Negroes have achieved and how mem- 
bers of this race have evaluated what 
they have accomplished. Only the great 
and the distinguished have been 
deemed worthy of having poems and 
songs dedicated to them. e con- 
tributions making up the book are 
written by various authors including 
among others W. P. Dabney, Langston 
Hughes, Alain Locke, Abbie Mitchell, 
Andy Razaf, and George W. Schuyler. 
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FREE NEGROES IN ALABAMA 
DURING THE ANTE-BELLUM PERIOD 


REE Negroes always consti- 
F tuted a negligible portion of 
the population of Alabama 
during the ante-bellum period. In 
1800, when Alabama was a part of 
the Mississippi Territory and the 
only county organized within the 
present limits of the state was 
Washington County, 1.8 per cent 
of the population consisted of free 
Negroes. At that time 4.4 per cent 
of the Negro population was free. 
At no time thereafter were these 
percentages as large as they were 
in 1800, and with one minor excep- 
tion the percentage of free Negroes 
slowly declined both in the total 
population and in the Negro popu- 
lation. In 1860, for example, free 
persons of color made up .2 of one 
per cent of the total population and 
.6 of one per cent of the Negro 
population. At that time there 
were 964,201 people in Alabama, 
of whom 2,690 were free Negroes, 
435,080 slaves, and 526,271 whites.” 
An examination of the census fig- 
ures reveals that there was a slow 
accretion to the free Negro group 
during each decade after 1800.* 
This was especially true after Mo- 
bile, where the largest number of 
free Negroes lived, was acquired 
from Spain in 1813. More than one- 
third of the Negroes in Mobile 
County were free*—an inheritance 
from the Spanish regime. Most of 
these persons were residents of the 
city of Mobile. Madison County, 
organized in 1808, contained the 


*Mr. Reid is an instructor at Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama. 

1Clarke, Baldwin, Choctaw, and Mon- 
roe counties were partly or altogether 
formed from portions of Washington 
County. 

2Compiled from United States Census 
Returns, 1800-1860. 

8Ibid. There were 23 free Negroes in 
1800 in Washington County; 59 in 1810, 
when Baldwin, Madison, and Washing- 
ton were the only organized counties 
when Alabama was a part of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory; 571 in 1820; 1,572 in 
1830; 2,039 in 1840; 2,265 in 1850, and 
2,690 in 1860. 

41 bid. 


By Ropert D. Remw* 


second highest number of free Ne- 
groes, almost half of whom lived 
in Huntsville. There were 164 free 
persons of color in the county in 
1850, 70 being residents of Hunts- 
ville. 

Slaves were rewarded with their 
freedom in Alabama only by spe- 
cial legislative acts—a procedure 
which was provided by the Consti- 
tution of 1819. This practice was 
also followed in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Mississippi.© Until 
1834 Alabama used the procedure 
which was established in the Mis- 
sissippi Territory in 1805. Those 
who desired to manumit their slaves 
had to prove to the satisfaction of 
the General Assembly that the 
slave had performed some meri- 
torious act. Long years of faithful 
and valuable service were encom- 
passed in the term ‘‘meritorious 
act.’” The owner was obliged to 
post a bond, guaranteeing that the 
slave would not become a public 
charge. Emancipated Negroes 
could always be claimed by credi- 
tors of the master, if the debts had 
been contracted while they were 
slaves.® 

A few industrious Negroes suc- 
ceeded in convincing their masters 
that they were worthy of freedom 
by saving up enough money to pur- 
chase their freedom. Among these 
was Peter Still, who paid his mas- 
ter $500 between January, 1849 
and April, 1850. Still’s receipt of 
freedom was dated Tuscumbia, 
April 16, 1850 and was signed by 
his master, Joseph Friedman.’ 
Pierre Chastang, of Mobile, was 
emancipated by popular subscrip- 
tion because of his public service in 


5William Goodell, The American Slave 
Code in Theory and Practice, p. 341; 
Mobile Register, Aug. 24, 1859. 

SHarry Toulmin, A Digest of the Laws 
of the State of Alabama, p. 632; Edward 
Ingle, Southern Sidelights, p. 266. 

7Kate E. R. Pickard, The Kidnapped 
and the Ransomed, pp. 231-232. 





the War of 1812 and in the yellow 
fever epidemic of 1819.° 

In 1834 the Legislature decreed 
that in order to emancipate a slave, 
the master had to publish a descrip- 
tion of him in a county newspaper 
at least sixty days before making 
his application; then he stated in 
writing to the county judge the 
reasons why he desired to manumit 
the slave. The Legislature usually 
stipulated that the Negro had to 
leave the state within twelve 
months, but it sometimes permitted 
him to remain for a stated period 
or even permanently.® 

When free Negroes purchased 
their relatives, the latter became 
slaves in the eyes of the law. The 
Legislature permitted free males in 
1828 to manumit their wives and 
children, but acts of manumission 
were still required before freedom 
was legally recognized. The Negro 
purchaser had to post a bond and 
observe other conditions which 
were laid down when white masters 
freed their slaves. For example, 
Caesar Kennedy, a free Negro of 
Huntsville, was authorized by the 
Legislature in 1819 to manumit his 
wife and seven children. Kennedy 
was required to give bond ‘‘with 
sufficient security,’’ as a guarantee 
that they would not become public 
charges.’° 

In 1830 the Supreme Court of 
Alabama ruled that slaves could 
not be emancipated by will, and 
that they could be freed only by 
general or special enactments of 
the Legislature.11 The Court de- 


8D. W. Mitchell, Ten Years in the 
United States, p. 235, quoted in Ulrich 
B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 
428. 

®Acts of the General Assembly, 1822, 
p. 137; Ibid, 1831, pp. 50-51; Ibid, 1843, 
pp. 142, 182; Ibid, 1854, p. 144. Almost 
three-fourths of the free Negroes of the 
state in 1850 were born in Alabama. Cf. 
Negro Population in the United States, 

. 68. 

107bid, 1819, p. 145; Ibid, 1828, pp. 
92 ff. 

117 sbell v. Stamp, 6 Porter, 293. 
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clared six years later that when the 
state Constitution empowered the 
Legislature to enact manumission 
laws, it was implied that no other 
mode of emancipation was possible. 
Consequently, emancipation by will 
eould not be accomplished.!? In 
later decisions, however, it was in- 
dicated that masters could carry 
their slaves to a free state and 
emancipate them. Some masters 
took advantage of this, often de- 
fraying the expense involved in 
transporting the slaves to a free 
state and giving them enough 
money to make a start in their new 
homes.18 

Largely as a result of the grow- 
ing friction between the sections, 
the Alabama Legislature in 1860 
repealed all laws which authorized 
the manumission of Negroes. Slaves 
eould no longer gain their freedom 
by wills, even though they were re- 
moved from the state; gifts and be- 
quests in wills could not be offered 
as inducements to persons who 
would agree to move slaves to an- 
other state in order to emancipate 
them.%* This legislation was in ef- 
fect until the abolition of slavery in 
Alabama. 

Free Negroes were constantly 
watched and circumscribed in the 
state, despite their numerical in- 
feriority. In theory they had about 
the same rights in civil law as the 
whites. They held property, made 
contracts, inherited, mortgaged, 
and bequeathed property, might 
sue and be sued, and could contract 
legal marriages. In actuality, these 
theoretical rights were frequently 
nullified by legal restrictions and a 
hostile public opinion.’* Laws reg- 
ulating crimes were particularly 
discriminatory and glaringly par- 
tial. Negroes were debarred from 
voting by the Constitution of 1819, 
and paid higher poll taxes than 


12Trotter v. Blocker, 6 Porter, 269.. 

134twood’s Heirs v. Beck, Adminis- 
trator, 21 Ala. 590; Prater’s Adminis- 
trator v. Darby, 24 Ala. 496; Evans v. 
Kittrell, 33 Ala. 449; Montgomery 
County Will Records, III, 73; Ibid, IV, 
14, 54. See also Phillip H. Gosse, Let- 
ters from Alabama, p. 253. 

14Acts of the General Assembly, 1859- 
1860, p. 28. 

15Charles 8S. Davis, The Cotton King- 
dom in Alabama, pp. 112-113. 


other persons after the 1820’s.° 
The Mississippi Territorial Leg- 
islature decreed in 1807 that slaves 
and free Negroes who were con- 
victed of non-capital crimes could 
be burned in the hand by the sheriff 
in open court, or that some other 
punishment might be carried out. 
Second offenders were to suffer the 
death penalty. Those guilty of per- 
jury were to have both ears sev- 
ered, stand in the pillory for an 
hour, and receive a public whip- 
ping of thirty-nine lashes or some 
other ‘‘proper’’ punishment.!* This 
barbaric enactment was happily su- 
perseded within a few years by 
more humane though rigorous pun- 
ishment. The Territory in 1816 
forbade the issuing of licenses to 
free persons of color to operate 
taverns or to sell intoxicants. Sim- 
ilarly, the Alabama Legislature in 
1822 made it unlawful for free Ne- 
groes to sell liquor in the state. 
For the first violation a fine of $10 
was imposed, but _ twenty-five 
stripes were to be administered for 
subsequent infractions.1® 


In an act incorporating the city 
of Mobile in 1819, the Legislature 
empowered the mayor and alder- 
men of the city ‘‘to restrain and 
prohibit the nightly and other 
meetings or disorderly assemblies 
of slaves, free Negroes and mulat- 
toes.” Slaves who violated this 
enabling act were to receive a max- 
imum of twenty stripes, while free 
Negroes were subject to a fifty dol- 
lar fine or three months’ imprison- 
ment. Another section of the act 
required all vagrants, idle, disor- 
derly, and intoxicated persons who 
could not ‘‘give a good account of 
themselves’’ to furnish security for 
their good behavior. Those who 
failed to do this were incarcerated 
for four months and compelled to 


16 Acts of the General Assembly, 1827, 
p. 12; Henry C. Semple, The Code of 
Alabama, pp. 131-132. 

17Harry Toulmin, The Statutes of the 
Mississippi Territory, pp. 182-183. 

18Acts of the General Assembly, 1822, 
p. 61; Toulmin, A Digest of the Laws of 
the State of Alabama, p. 638. The Ala- 
bama act did not apply to free Negroes 
who had been Spanish subjects prior to 
the cession of Mobile in 1813. 
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do forced labor.'* The provision in 
Alabama’s Code of 1852 that the 
presence of free persons of color at 
an unlawful assembly would result 
in the imposition of a fine and ten 
stripes was similar to a law passed 
by the Mississippi Territorial Leg- 
islature in 1805.7° 

Free Negroes were often regard- 
ed with suspicion and contempt be- 
cause they frequently competed 
with whites for the same jobs, 
traded with slaves in goods which 
were sometimes purloined, and be- 
cause it was believed that they in- 
stilled notions of freedom in the 
minds of the slaves.2! Some felt 
that the mere presence of these per- 
sons among the slaves caused the 
latter to become rtinaways or com- 
mit crimes. Many asserted that 
bondage was the only suitable con- 
dition for the Negro. This belief 
became especially current because 
of the Nat Turner insurrection and 
the rise of abolitionism. 

As early as 1822 a Huntsville 
newspaper stated that ‘‘there are 
always about this village a great 
number of free blacks and slaves 
who hire their own time, without 
employment or means of support; 
most of whom must necessarily de- 
pend, directly or indirectly upon 
petty thefts, depredations upon 
smoke houses, cellars, hen houses 
and gardens for their sustenance.’’ 
After declaring that the military 
patrols, county magistrate, and 
town police could not properly han- 
dle ‘‘these alarming nuisances,’’ 
the paper called upon the white 
citizens to form an association ‘‘for 
breaking up and rooting out these 
midnight plunderers of honest peo- 
ple’s gains.’’?? 

19Acts of the General Assembly, 1819, 
pp. 128-129. 

20John V. Denson, ‘‘Slavery Laws in 
Alabama,’’ in Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Historical Studies 3rd Series, p. 29. 

21Southern Advocate, July 9, 1833; 
Tuskegee Republican, Jan. 1, 1857; 
Southern Messenger, Nov. 9, 1859; 
American Cotton Planter, II, New Series, 
298; Ingle, op. cit., pp. 285-286; Phil- 
lips, op. cit., p. 453. 

22Alabama Republican, Sept. 13, 1822; 
James Birney wrote in 1833 that some 
persons believed that free Negroes were 
more attached to the whites than to the 
slaves, and would constitute a barrier 


against servile insurrections. Cf. South- 
ern Advocate, July 23, 1833. 
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Less than two months after the 
Nat Turner insurrection, an ordi- 
nance was passed in Huntsville 
which established a night patrol 
‘‘of two discreet and vigilant per- 
sons.’’ These officials were to begin 
their duties after the ringing of the 
courthouse bell at ten o’clock and 
were to patrol the town until day- 
break. All Negroes were to be ar- 
rested who were on the streets af- 
ter that time unless the patrol was 
convinced that they were out be- 
cause of some emergency. The pa- 
trol could enter any house where 
there might be an unlawful assem- 
bly of colored people. Free Negroes 
who violated this ordinance were 
to pay a $10 fine. The patrol was 
also empowered to arrest disorderly 
whites. A supplemental ordinance 
stated that free Negroes who hired 
slaves after November 15, 1831, 
had to pay a $20 fine. One news- 
paper editor declared that it was 
‘*the undivided wish and expecta- 
tion of the whole people that the 
Legislature do something.’’* Free 
Negroes should not be allowed to 
enter Alabama, and the emancipa- 
tion of slaves should cease if the 
latter did not leave the state.*® 

Montgomery and Mobile were no 
less vigilant than Huntsville to- 
ward colored freedmen during this 
period. An ordinance of Montgom- 
ery of 1827 compelled all Negroes 
between the ages of 16 and 50 to 
work on the streets four days out 
of the year.2® Free Negroes in Mo- 
bile were required in 1833 to regis- 
ter at the mayor’s office, to give a 
complete description of themselves, 
and ‘‘good security for the peace.’’ 
Failure to register and give the 
description resulted in a $50 fine, 
while a sentence of six months to 
the workhouse was given if no se- 
eurity was provided. Vagrants 
coming into the city could be fined 
up to $50; they had to give bond 
and were forced to leave the city 
within ten days. Refusal to comply 
with this ordinance led to a work- 
house sentence of six months. The 
mayor and aldermen were empow- 


23Southern Advocate, Oct. 15, 1831. 
24Tbid, Nov. 12, 1831. 
25Ibid, Nov. 19, 1831. 
26A4labama Journal, Jan. 12, 1837. 


ered to prohibit night meetings and 
disorderly assemblies of slaves and 
free persons of color. The violation 


of this ordinance by slaves was . 


punished by a maximum of twenty 
lashes ; free Negroes paid a $50 fine 
or served three months in jail.?” 
Free Negroes were compelled to ob- 
tain licenses in order to have social 
gatherings. Under no _ circum- 
stances was the entertainment to 
continue beyond 1 A.M., for the 
night patrol had orders to require 
them to retire at that time. Ordi- 
narily, they were not to be on the 
streets after ten o’clock at night 
without a special pass, which was 
good until twelve o’clock.”® 

The Alabama Legislature came 
to the rescue of those who had pro- 
nounced antipathies to free persons 
of color. In 1832 it was enacted 
that free Negroes coming into the 
state after February 1, 1832, were 
to be warned by a judicial officer 
to depart. If they did not leave 
Alabama within thirty days they 
could receive thirty-nine lashes. 
Those who did not leave within 
twenty days after conviction were 
to be arrested and hired out for a 
year. Should there be further re- 
ealcitrance on their part, they could 
be sold as slaves to the highest bid- 
der.*® It became lawful in 1839 
for any white person to make a 
slave of a free Negro who came in- 
to the state after February 1, 
1832.°° A few years later this law 
was slightly changed, so that first 
offenders were to be imprisoned for 
two years instead of being hired out 
for one year. Those not leaving the 
state thirty days after completing 
their sentence were to be impris- 
oned for an additional five years.*! 

Negro seamen were prohibited by 
law in 1839 from coming on a ves- 
sel into Alabama. If they violated 





274 Collection of the Ordinances Now 
in Force in the City of Mobile, 1837, pp. 
7, 49. Montgomery had a similar ordi- 
nance. Cf. The Code of the City of Mont- 
gomery, 1861, p. 89. 

287bid, pp. 32-33, 50. See also Sir 
Charles Lyell, A Second Visit to the 
United States of North America, II, 42. 

29Acts of the General Assembly, 1839, 
p. 136. 

304cts of the General Assembly, 1839, 
p. 136. 

317bid, 1840-41, p. 192. 
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this law, they were to be jailed by 
the sheriff until the vessel was 
ready to depart. The sheriff was 
also to demand a $2,000 bond of 
ship captains ; all expenses incurred 
by the county in jailing the Ne- 
groes had to be paid by the cap- 
tains. The Negroes were to be 
warned by a justice of the peace 
never to come back to the state 
upon pain of thirty-nine lashes and 
the possibility of being sold as 
slaves for a tardy exit.8* In 1848 
Negro seamen were allowed to en- 
ter Mobile Bay provided a bond 
was posted, the vessels did not come 
within three miles of Mobile, and 
no fraternization existed between 
the colored seamen and the Negroes 
of the city. Those seamen who be- 
came seriously ill could be carried 
to the federal hospital, if they were 
sent back to the vessel as soon as 
they were discharged.** It was pro- 
vided in 1861 that free Negroes 
working on any boat other than the 
one on which they belonged were 
to receive one hundred lashes upon 
conviction.** Laws affecting Ne- 
gro seamen were enacted in Louisi- 
ana, South Carolina, Georgia and 
Texas. They were probably not rig- 
idly enforced in Alabama.™ 

Free Negroes were prohibited 
from associating with slaves with- 
out the written permission of the 
master or overseer. A violation of 
this law led to the inflicting of fif- 
teen lashes for the first offense, 
and thirty-nine lashes thereafter 
by the master, overseer or member 
of a patrol. The same punishment 
was meted out to slaves for com- 
mitting this infraction. Thirty- 
nine lashes were received by those 
free Negroes who wrote passes or 
free papers for slaves.*® If they 


327 bid, 1839, pp. 134-136. This law was 
re-enacted with slight changes in the 
next legislative session. 

337 bid, 1848, pp. 130-131. 

347 bid, 1861, p. 33. 

35Laura A. White, ‘‘The South in the 
1850’s as seen by British Consuls,’’ in 
Journal of Southern History, 1, 34-35. 

36 Acts of the General Assembly, 1832, 
pp. 16-17. They were also compelled to 
leave the state within thirty days and 
could be hired out for ten years if they 
returned. This law was later amended 
and a jail sentence was substituted for 
hiring. 
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traded with slaves without the 
written permission of the master 
or overseer, they received the same 
punishment “well laid on.”37 The 
death penalty or life imprison- 
ment resulted, should free persons 
of color aid in a slave insurrec- 
tion.** 


Although slaves and free Ne- 
groes were encouraged to attend 
religious services at white 
churches, ministers of the latter 
class could not exhort the slaves 
unless they were licensed to 
preach by some religious society in 
the community. Five slaveholders 
were required to attend church 
services of slaves presided over by 
free colored ministers.°® There 
were a few churches in the state 
which were operated exclusively 
by and for free persons of color. 
The circumscription of the minis- 
ters in the state indicates that Ala- 
bamians could not forget that Nat 
Turner was a preacher. The Ala- 
bama Legislature in 1858 prohib- 
ited the playing of cards, dice or 
similar games by Negroes. Cor- 
poral punishment was provided 
for the erring.*® 


An examination of the ordi- 
nances of Montgomery reveals 
that other restrictions were im- 
posed upon the colored population 
late in the ante-bellum period. No 
Negro could smoke a pipe or cigar 
on the streets, keep dogs, buy dog 
collars, loiter around a residence 
without a good excuse, use pro- 
fanity or act indecently ‘‘in the 
view or hearing of a white person.”’ 
After 1861 barber shops were the 
only business establishments which 
could be legally operated by Ne- 
groes in the city. White citizens 
were obliged to aid in extinguish- 
ing a fire when called upon by an 
officer of the fire department; if 
any Negro failed to help, he was 
to receive up to thirty-nine lashes. 

377] bid, 1832, p. 17. 

387bid, 1841, p. 121. That the State 
Supreme Court was careful in deciding 
when Negroes were guilty of aiding in 
insurrections is revealed by State v. 
M’Donald, 4 Porter, 449. 

39Semple, op. cit., p. 242. 

49Acts of the General Assembly, 1858, 
p. 35. 


Whites digging cellars between 
July and September were fined 
$10; an infraction of this sort by 
Negroes resulted in the imposi- 
tion of thirty-nine lashes. Larceny 
by whites caused a fine of from $5 
to $50; the same crime by slaves 
or free Negroes led to punishment 
by the lash. If whites bought, 
sold, or concealed’ stolen goods, 
they paid a $5 to $50 fine; men 
of color received up to fifty lashes. 
The washing of vehicles on the 
streets of Montgomery within fifty 
feet of an artesian well by a white 
citizen made the city five dollars 
richer ; corporal punishment and a 
$10 fine were provided for the 
same offense on the part of free 
Negroes. Should free persons of 
color commit an assault and bat- 
tery upon a slave, they were fined 
and given up to fifty lashes; up to 
one hundred lashes were inflicted 
for this offense upon a white per- 
son,*! 

Slaves were regarded as compe- 
tent witnesses against free Ne- 
groes, but neither could testify 
against white persons. All Ne- 
groes were tried after 1832 by a 
county judge and two justices of 
the peace for grave offenses. They 
were jailed if it was felt, after an 
examination of witnesses, that 
there was a possibility of guilt. 
Twelve jurymen were selected 
from a panel of twenty-four men, 
half of whom had to be slavehold- 
ers. The accused had the right of 
twelve challenges and the state 
had four challenges. Jurymen 
could be chosen by the sheriff from 
among the bystanders, if the orig- 
inal panel was exhausted. As no 
indictment or presentment was 
necessary, the solicitor wrote out 
a brief statement concerning the 
alleged crime. The court was re- 
quired to furnish counsel if none 
was otherwise employed. If the 
accused was found guilty, he was 
punished within ten days after be- 
ing sentenced.*? 


41The Code of the City of Montgom- 
ery, 1861, passim. 

42Acts of the General Assembly, 1822, 
pp. 10-12; C. C. Clay, A Digest of the 


Laws of the State of Alabama, p. 545. 
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It is not surprising that the 
heavy hand of the law would curb 
the freedom of white citizens in 
its efforts to restrict Negroes. 
When Alabama was a part of the 
Mississippi Territory whites and 
free Negroes who were present at 
an unlawful meeting or who har- 
bored a slave were to pay a $20 
fine for every offense. Masters 
and overseers could not permit 
more than five Negroes to visit 
their premises unless a _ request 
came from other whites.** In Ala- 
bama the Legislature made it il- 
legal to sell or give liquor to Ne- 
groes.** Those who circulated any 
printed matter among them calcu- 
lated to produce: an insurrection 
were to suffer the death penalty 
upon conviction, according to an 
act of 1832.5 Nine years later the 
Legislature passed a law which 
provided ten years’ imprisonment 
for those causing discontent or 
circulating incendiary material 
among the slaves.** It was unlaw- 
ful for Negroes to be employed to 
sample cotton, and violators were 
liable to a fine of from $50 to 
$1,000.4" 

Persons who knowingly enslaved 
a free Negro were to pay with 
their lives under Mississippi terri- 
torial laws; this provision was con- 
tinued on the Alabama statute 
books for a number of years, al- 
though its enforcement left much 
to be desired.*® A law of 1841 pro- 
vided ten years’ imprisonment for 
persons convicted of this offense. 
Those who mistakenly bought free 


43Toulmin’s Digest, p. 628. 

444Acts of the General Assembly, 1852, 
p. 80; Ibid, 1858, p. 285; Ibid, 1861, p. 
34; Tucker v. State, 24 Ala. 77. 

45Acts of the General Assembly, 1832, 
p. 17; Ibid, 1861, p. 34. Quite often the 
citizenry took charge of alleged aboli- 
tionists. Cf. Montgomery Weekly Mail, 
Aug. 7, 1860; R. S. Marin, Arbitrary 
Arrests in the South, p. 43; Bolling Hall 
MSS., Series 1, Nov. 6, 1860. 

467 bid, 1841, p. 121. 

477 bid, 1848, p. 105. 

48There were a few instances in which 
whites received the death penalty for 
stealing slaves. Cf. Alabama Republican, 
Sept. 22, 1820; State v. Brown, 4 Porter, 
410. 
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Negroes as slaves could receive up 
to ten years in prison.*® 

The outburst of feeling against 
free Negroes in 1832 resuited in 
the passage of a law by the Legis- 
lature which fined those persons 
who taught free Negroes and 
slaves to spell, read or write.®° 
This legislation did not apply to 
the children of free colored Cre- 
oles in the city of Mobile and in 
Baldwin County. These persons 
were exempt by treaty from many 
of the legal restrictions imposed 
upon other members of the free 
colored population. In 1833 the 
Legislature authorized the grant- 
ing of licenses to persons who 
would instruct children of this 
Creole group.5! Some Negroes did 
learn by various means to spell, 
read and write after the law was 
passed, and it is evident that this 
law was not strictly enforced. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1850 six- 
ty-eight free Negroes attended 
school during the year in Baldwin, 
Covington, Marshall, Pike and Mo- 
bile Counties. Fifty-three of this 
number resided in Mobile Coun- 
ty.52 The Census of 1860 recorded 
114 free persons of color who at- 
tended school.5* Some free Ne- 
groes acquired the rudiments of 
education without receiving for- 
mal training. 

It has previously been intimated 
that Alabama’s laws against free 
Negroes and slaves became espe- 
cially stringent after 1832. This 
was largely due to the Nat Turner 
insurrection and to the rise of abo- 
litionism. Alabama, like other 
southern states, attached an exag- 
gerated importance to the strength 


49Toulmin, The Statutes of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory, pp. 259, 380. Acts of 
the General Assembly, 1841, p. 125; 
Glover v. Millings, 2; Stewart and Por- 
ter, 28; The Supreme Court ruled in 
Field v. Milly Walker, et al, 17 Ala. 80, 
that the burden of proof that a Negro 
was not a slave rested upon him. 

50Acts of the General Assembly, 1832, 
p. 16; Lyell op. cit., II, 71. 

51George W. Williams, History of the 
Negro Race in America, pp. 148-149; 
Lewis C. Gray, History of Agriculture in 
the Southern United States to 1860, I, 
523. 

52Compendium of the Seventh Census, 
p. 427. 

53Kighth Census of the United States, 
Mortality, Property &c., p. 508. 





of the latter movement. This is re- 
flected by its legislation and by 
the actions of some of its citizens. 

In the 1820’s and early 1830’s 
some interest was displayed in the 
colonization of free Negroes in Li- 
beria, particularly by North Ala- 
bamians. The most active advo- 
eate of colonization in the state 
was James G. Birney, who lived 
in Huntsville at the time. In 1832 
Birney was appointed by the 
American Colonization Society as 
its agent for the states of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas. He did not 
visit the last named state, but was 
zealous in the other states in be- 
half of colonization until he re- 
signed his position in November, 
1823. An agent of the Society had 
lectured in Huntsville in 1826, and 
Birney helped in getting him a 
contribution for the project. This 
marked the beginning of his inter- 
est in the colonization movement. 
Four years later an auxiliary so- 
ciety was formed at Huntsville 
with Birney as a member.** Ap- 
parently the first auxiliary in the 
state was the La Grange Coloniza- 
tion Society of Franklin County, 
which was organized on May 3, 
1829.55 Between 1832 and 1835 a 
State Colonization Society and 
auxiliaries at La Grange, Court- 
land, Tuscumbia, Florence, Madi- 
son County, Athens and Lincoln 
functioned in Alabama.** All of 
the auxiliaries were located in the 
northern part of the state. Gov- 
ernor Israel Pickens served as 
president of the state organization 
of the society. In 1825 Governor 
Pickens informed the Legislature 
that he was in receipt of a resolu- 
tion from the state of Ohio, en- 
dorsing a plan of colonization and 
emancipation. He said that if the 
federal government proposed a 


54William Birney, James A. Birney 
and His Times, pp. 4 ff. As early as 1819 
the national society sent an agent to 
Alabama. See Bolling Hall MSS., Series 
1, May 4, 1819. 

55The Fifteenth Annual Report of the 
American Colonization Society for the 
Colonizing of the Free People of Color 
of the United States, 1832, p. 56; John 
A. Wyeth, With Sabre and Scalpel, pp. 
74-75. 

56Southern Advocate, Feb. 19, 1833. 
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plan of colonization, “it is to be 
hoped that while it is character- 
ized by justice to our citizens, it 
will be worthy of national philan- 
thropy; that preparatory to the. 
free condition, proper measures 
shall be provided for instruction 
in the necessary branches of in- 
dustry, in the arts and in litera- 
ture, as far as may be requisite to 
form useful members of society 
and government.5? A _ resolution 
was adopted by the State Senate 
in 1832, calling for the appoint- 
ment of a committee “to inquire 
into the expediency of forming 
some general law relative to the 
emancipation of slaves, and of 
having all free persons of color 
transported to Liberia.”®* The 
lower house in the state, however, 
did not take similar action. 


Birney wrote in 1833 that “we 
are animated with the hope of ele- 
vating a degraded, a vicious and, 
therefore, an unhappy class of the 
human family to the dignity and 
enjoyments of freedom in fact. 
The standing subject of discontent 
to your slaves being removed, they 
will be better contented with their 
state; being contented they will 
perform for you more service; 
they will be more industrious, 
therefore, more virtuous, and thus 
relieve you from the necessity of 
treating them with a severity re- 
volting-to your feelings as men... 
if you at any time should ehoose 
to bestow upon them the happi- 
ness of freedom, we have prepared 
a place to which they can be 
moved, for its enjoyment, without 
injury or annoyance to anyone.’’® 

After 1833 the activities of the 
American Colonization Society 
were viewed more critically in 
Alabama. Little sentiment devel- 
oped in the state for the emanci- 
pation and colonization of slaves, 
and the feasibility of colonizing 
free Negroes did not receive much 
more favor. When Birney resigned 


57Joseph Hodgson, The Cradle of the 
Confederacy, pp. 217-218; Thomas M. 
Owen, History of Alabama and Diction- 
ary of Alabama Biography, II, 1251. 

58Journal of the Senate of Alabama, 
1832, p. 129. 

59Southern Advocate, June 11, 1833. 
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as agent of the Society, he was 
convinced that the planters were 
generally opposed to colonization 
and that his efforts were futile. 
Many looked upon the American 
Colonization Society as a northern 
institution controlled by fanatics; 
others declared that the plan was 
visionary, or felt that the subject 
was not a proper one for discus- 
sion. Some believed that the 
slaves would become restless and 
dissatisfied, if an attempt was 
made to colonize free Negroes.*! 

The notion of colonizing colored 
freedmen in Liberia lingered in 
the minds of a few persons in the 
"forties and ’fifties. Governor Col- 
lier wrote a letter to a Mississippi 
newspaper in 1852, stating that he 
favored colonizing free Negroes, 
but was opposed to applying the 
scheme to slaves.** The Mobile 
Emigrant Society existed in the 
fifties and had as its object the 
removal of free Negroes. How- 
ever, when a Haitian came to Mo- 
bile in the fall of 1860 to promote 
the migration of free Negroes to 
Haiti, he was told by the sheriff 
to execute a speedy departure.® 
S. Wesley Jones, a successful free 
Negro business man of Tuscaloosa, 
wrote in 1849 that there were few- 
er friends of colonization in Ala- 
bama than in any other state.* 

Some reluctance was expressed 
by the Negroes themselves at the 
prospect of being transported to 
Liberia, even though the Society 
offered them free passage and 
enough to support themselves for 
six months in that country. It was 
felt by many free persons of color 
that they were treated fairly well 
in the state; some of them wanted 
to find out how others fared in 
Liberia before departing them- 

6OWilliam Birney, Sketch of the Life 
of James Birney, p. 10. 

614labama Baptist Advocate, May 8, 
1860; Birney, James S. Birney and His 
Times, pp. 116 ff. 

62Letters to Natchez Free Trader, Jan. 
10 and 28, 1852, quoted in Charles S. 
Sydnor, Slavery. in Mississippi, p. 217. 

88White, Loc. Cit., p. 34. 

64Carter G. Woodson, The Mind of the 
Free Negro as Reflected in Letters Writ- 
ten During the Crisis—1800-1860, p. 66. 
This letter was written to Rev. William 


MeLain of the American Colonization 
Society. 


selves. Comparatively few free 
Negroes of Alabama were among 
those who sailed for Liberia. 


Despite the widespread belief in 
ante-bellum Alabama that free Ne- 
groes were degraded and slothful, 
a few of them did‘very well for 
themselves. One writer asserted 
that “the free Negro appears to 
have flourished in Alabama/’®® A 
storekeeper lost at least $17,000 
by standing security for a white 
man, but prospered afterwards in 
spite of this setback.** Another 
free Negro died in 1834, after hav- 
ing accumulated several tene- 
ments, two slaves, two soldiers’ 
warrants for 360 acres of land in 
Arkansas, and “sundry notes and 
aecounts.’®8 A free man of color 
was one of the state’s most suc- 
cessful contractors and bridge 
builders. In the 1850’s one of 
this class was elected as constable, 
although there was some question 
about his racial identity.7° Of the 
715 free Negroes of the city of Mo- 
bile in 1860, the occupations of 
104 were listed in the manuscript 
census returns. There were 42 la- 
borers and 30 carpenters in this 
group. Included in the list were 
also 3 printers, 4 bricklayers, 2 
shopkeepers, a cigar manufactur- 
er, mattress maker, confectioner, 
tailor, shoemaker, and _ other 
skilled tradesmen.”! 


A few free persons of color were 
disposed to acquire slaves as an 
investment or in the belief that 
such a step would elevate their 
status. Most of the Negro slave- 
holders were purchasers of their 
wives, children, and other rela- 
tives. The others were not prompt- 
ed by humanitarian motives in the 
purchase of their unfortunate 
brethren. It seems, however, that 
with one possible exception, no 


657bid, p. 
XXIV, 269. 

66Helen T. Catterall, Judicial Cases 
Concerning American Slavery and the 
Negro, III, 188. 

S7Lyell, op. cit., II, 71. 

68Bentley v. Cleaveland, 22 Ala. 814. 

69The South in the Building of A Na- 
tion, V, 137. 

T0Heath v. State, 36 Ala. 273. 

T1Compendium of the Seventh Census, 
p. 422; Manuscript Census Returns, Mo- 
bile County, 1850. 
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Negro slaveholder owned more 
than five slaves.”” 


The examples of outstanding 
suecess which have been cited 
were exceptions rather than the 
general rule among Alabania’s free 
persons of color. Most of them 
were struggling, ordinary people; 
others were just as slothful as free 
Negroes were commonly described. 
It seems, however, that free per- 
sons of color taken collectively 
lived ereditably, considering the 
handicaps which they faced. Be- 
eause of their indigent condition, 
a few free Negroes voluntarily be- 
eame slaves after a legislative act 
of 1860 had established a proce- 
dure for this. By this law a free 
Negro could become a slave ‘after 
applying to the probate judge of 
the county in which he resided. 
At the hearing the judge could 
award the Negro to the person se- 
lected by him as his master, if the 
prospective master consented and 
the judge was convinced that no 
undue influence had been exer- 
cised on the Negro. The latter 
could not be sold for the debts of 
his master.** Similar laws were 
adopted in the ’fifties in several 
states from Maryland to Texas.” 


During the Civil War free Ne- 
groes were used by the Confeder- 
acy in various capacities. Prior to 
February, 1864, they were hired as 
substitutes by whites who pre- 
ferred to stay at home. After this 
time they were compelled to serve 


72Lyell, Op. Cit., II, 71; Phillips, Life 
and Labor in the Old South, p. 172 (foot- 
note); Walter L. Fleming, Civil War and 
Reconstruction in Alabama, p. 208. The 
Mobile Tribune in 1858 stated that 
Zenon Chastang, a Creole of Chastang’s 
Bluff (near Mobile), had ‘‘ broad lands, 
as well as horses, cattle and slaves of his 
own. His negroes exhibit a degree of 
respect and a ready alacrity in obeying 
orders, that would perhaps hardly be ex- 
pected under the circumstances. Indeed 
they seem to entertain the very highest 
opinion of ‘old master’ and his whole 
family, with no disposition to presume 
upon any approximation in respect of 
eolor.’’ Quoted in Clarke County Demo- 
crat, July 29, 1858. 

73 Acts of the General Assembly, 1860- 
1861, pp. 63-64. For examples of cases 
where this was done, see Jibid, pp. 63-64, 
559-600, 623 ff. 

74Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 
446. 
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RACIAL CRIMINALITY. FACT OR MYTH? 


NE of the most persistent 
() ideas in the literature of so- 

cial science is the theory that 
social behavior is causally rooted 
in race. In America where the 
presence of a large Negro and for- 
eign-born population creates an 
ever-present problem of race rela- 
tions this belief has acquired high 
social value. 


There is a large body of social 
science literature which seeks to 
interpret the delinquency and 
erime of Negroes by reference to 
racial traits peculiar to this group. 
Furthermore, with but few recent 
and notable exceptions, the statis- 
tics of crime seem to support this 
view by showing a much larger 
record for the Negro than for the 
white population. 

The best evidence of contempo- 
rary social science, however, does 
not support this view of the innate 
racial basis of behavior, criminal 
or otherwise. First, the very con- 
ception of race is an abstraction— 
a type compounded of traits found 
distributed over a large section of 
the human family. That there are 
no pure races is a fact grounded in 
abundant evidence. Race mixture 
has gone so far that the differences 
between the different races are not 
much greater than the similarities. 

Second, the disposition to assign 
to racial groups typical mental and 
social traits which root in distin- 
guishable physical characteristics 
is even less defensible. The ten- 
dency is to personify the racial ab- 
straction and invest it with the 
mental and social traits observed 
most frequently in members of the 
group. The personified abstraction 
is then fitted, Procrustes fashion, 
on all those bearing the racial label 
of color. All members of the group 
are then presumed because of their 
racial identity to possess the men- 
tal, social and temperamental 
traits of the personified abstrac- 
tion. 


1Dr. Himes is president of the Colum- 
bus Branch of the Association. 


By JosepH Sanpy Himgs, JR.! 


As a matter of fact, race biologi- 
eally conceived plays a minor role 
in determining social relationships 
and becomes significant only when 
defined in the culture of a group. 
‘*Tntrinsically, race is no more than 
a loose aggregation of individuals 
approximating a given physical 
type. But if race is defined as a 
reality in the folkways, mores and 
behavior of a folk, as in the United 
States and South Africa, it be- 
comes more than a mere zoological 
fact. It becomes a significant sym- 
bol evoking love and hatred and 
arousing men to words and deeds, 
a source of rancor and conflict.’” 

Race thus becomes one of the 
factors in the social situation from 
which behavior emerges, although 
as a sociological, not as a biological 
reality. The cultural values and 
attitudes focussed in the definition 
of race in the local group, and the 
definitions of situations associated 
with these function as stimulating 
and guiding factors in social be- 
havior. The Negro is defined in our 
culture as immoral, criminal and 
mentally inferior ; and this concep- 
tion reacts not alone upon the be- 
havior of the whites, but also upon 
his own. 

Again, and this is more signifi- 
cant, the definition of race in our 
culture objectifies itself in the ma- 
terial conditions of the lives of 
those living under the onus of this 
definition. In the case of the Negro 
this means excessive unemploy- 
ment, unskilled low-paid employ- 
ment and a marginal position in 
the economic life of the nation. 
This means poor housing in con- 
gested deteriorated areas, over- 
crowding and the taking of lodgers 
to supplement inadequate incomes. 
This definition of race manifests 
itself also in cultural isolation as 
reflected in excessive illiteracy, 
secant and careless schooling, inade- 
quate skilled and _ professional 


2Brown, W. O., ‘‘Culture Contact and 
Race Conflict’’ in Race and Culture Con- 
tact by E. B. Reuter, N. Y., MeGraw- 
Hill, 1934, p. 36. 


training and exclusion from public 
and civic advantages supported by 
taxes. These circumstances lead to 
an imperfect adjustment to the ac- 
cepted codes of morals and conven- 
tionality prevailing in the larger 
community. 

In this sociological sense race is 
a significant factor in the determi- 
nation of criminal behavior. The 
excessive criminality of Negroes 
may therefore be regarded as ra- 
cial only insofar as these conditions 
predispose to greater criminal be- 
havior among Negroes. 

These cultural definitions and 
the corresponding material condi- 
tions are objectified in quantitative 
data. The statistics of Negro-white 
erime show almost universally a 
disproportionately higher record 
for the Negroes. This fact has 
seemed to substantiate the belief 
in the innate criminality of Ne- 
groes and certain writers have 
seized upon these statistics to prove 
their beliefs. 

Careful analysis, however, indi- 
cates three ways in which cultural 
definitions of race tend to invali- 
date these statistics as indices of 
racial criminality. One of the dog- 
mas controlling much of the think- 
ing about Negroes in America is 
that they are criminal. The agen- 
cies of public opinion and the offi- 
cials of law enforcement generally 
share in this belief. These attitudes 
reflect themselves in the statistics 
of Negro crime. 

First, antagonism on the part of 
the white community often makes 
certain that little consequence will 
attach to the unwarranted arrests 
of Negroes. On the other hand, it 
is well known that in certain sec- 
tions, particularly in southern 
states, police officials are notori- 
ously indifferent to petty offenses 
of Negroes and to serious offenses 
of Negroes against each other. Ar- 
rest statistics, furthermore, show 
merely numbers of arrests. When, 
however, a group reveals an unusu- 
ally large number of petty offenses, 
it is very likely that this indicates 
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a considerable amount of recidiv- 
ism and a relatively smaller num- 
ber of different offenders. 

Statistics of Negro arrests then, 
indicate more than numbers of 
crimes committed. They indicate 
the operation of attitudes on the 
part of police officials and are a 
clue to the variation of these atti- 
tudes between different sections and 
communities.» To compare Negro 
and white criminality by reference 
to these statistics therefore, with- 
out first eliminating the influence 
of these attitudes is evidently in- 
valid. 

Second, careful students agree 
that the play of racial attitudes 
upon the judicial procedure oper- 
ates generally to the disadvantage 
of the Negro defendant. A law is 
more diligently enforced against a 
Negro than against a white defen- 
dant held on a similar charge. Gen- 
erally, Negroes benefit less fre- 
quently than white defendants 
from suspended sentences, fines as 
alternatives to imprisonment, and 
probation. When the sentence is 
imprisonment the Negro is likely to 
receive a longer term than the white 
defendant. 


Conclusions of comparative crim- 
inality based upon conviction or 
commitment statistics thus involve 
a double bias. First, the number of 
Negro cases appearing before the 
courts is a resultant of the peculiar 
factors affecting the arrest and 
booking of Negroes. Second, the 
disposition of Negro cases is af- 
fected by a series of factors which 
does not affect the fortunes of 
white offenders. 

Third, a prison population on a 
census date is a function of num- 
bers, length of sentences and seri- 
ousness of offenses. We have just 
seen that numerous circumstances 
swell disproportionately the num- 
ber of Negroes entering prison and 
lead to relatively longer sentences. 
The evidence seems to indicate also 
that in certain sections, at least, the 
offenses of Negroes are generally 
more serious than those of white 
offenders. 

Again, the size of a prison popu- 
lation depends upon the varying 


dispositions to impose alternate 
types of sentences, and the number 
of possible alternatives allowed by 
the law. Finally, the Negro crimi- 
nal benefits more rarely than the 
white from pardons and paroles, 
and release is consequently more 
difficult. 

Three sets of factors augment 
unrepresentatively the size of a 
Negro prison population on a given 
date and thus make such statistics 
invalid as an index of Negro crimi- 
nality. First, peculiarly unfavor- 
able circumstances in preceding 
stages of the criminal process are 
reflected in the numbers entering 
prison. Second, longer sentences 
create a greater residuum of Negro 
than white prisoners on a given 
date. Third, more difficult and in- 
frequent release augments the Ne- 
gro population in prison on the 
census date. 

It would therefore appear that 
‘*Until we have gathered more data 
and have subjected them to a much 
more searching analysis, it would 
be foolhardy indeed to draw any 
other conclusion than the follow- 
ing: there is reason to believe that 
the Negro as a group comes more 
frequently into contact with crimi- 
nal justice than does the white, but 
whether or not this means that he 
is more criminal than the white it 
is impossible to say with any de- 
gree of certainty.’ 





Workers for Equality 
and Justice 
(Continued from page 128) 


of the law the provisions must be 
identical or equal. . The successful 
efforts of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People to equalize the salaries of 
colored and white teachers of the 
same qualifications and doing the 
same work marked another mile- 
stone on the way to democracy. 
Recently Charles H. Houston 
won another great victory for the 


3Sellin, Thorsten, ‘‘The Negro Prob- 
lem of Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration in the Light of Social Research’’ 
in The Negro in American Civilization 
by Charles S. Johnson, N. Y., Henry 
Holt & Co., 1930, p. 448. 
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Negro in the case of Tunstall vs. 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Enginemen and Firemen and the 
companion case of Steele vs. the 
Louisville Nashville Railroad. This 
verdict was to the effect that the 
white brotherhood, while restrain- 
ing Negroes from becoming mem- 
bers of their union and confining 
them to a Jim Crow auxiliary with 
no voice in the affairs of the regu- 
lar union, could not thus function 
as the agent of such Negroes in 
collective bargaining. 

Of great importance also has 
been the work of Thurgood Mar- 
shall and William H. Hastie in 
behalf of the Negro. For years 
they have engaged in hard fought 
battles in the courts and they have 
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reported decisive victories. The 
most important to their credit is 
the recent decision secured in the 
Texas White Primary Case, known 
as Smith vs. Allwright. The Su- 
preme Court had long since decid- 
ed that the state could not pass a 
law barring Negroes from the Demo- 
cratic Primary, but that the party 
itself could do so. However, when 
it became notorious that this great 
tribunal by that decision had mere- 
ly permitted the agents hostile to 
democracy to work as agents of the 
state in disfranchising the Negro 
the court reversed itself and de- 


(Continued on page 143) 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


Negro History Week again broke 
its record. Never before in the his- 
tory of the effort has so much in- 
terest been expressed. Mr. Benja- 
min Davis, Jr., of the New York 
City Council had that body pass a 
resolution authorizing the city to 
observe the celebration. Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey issued a procla- 
mation to this effect. A similar 


resolution was passed by the Ohio. 


State Senate. 

The actual celebration gripped 
the Negro schools as a rule through- 
out the South and reached not a 
few schools of the other race in the 
Upper South. In the large cities 
the interest was all but general. In 
Baltimore, Lowisville, and Rich- 
mond the usual preparation had 
most satisfactory results. Dr. L. P. 
Jackson spoke for the Detroit 
Branch and filled other important 
engagements in Virginia. Dr. John 
Hope Franklin addressed students 
and teachers at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Rayford W. Logan appeared 
before a similarly learned circle of 
the University of Wisconsin. Dr. 
Loernzo J. Greene and Dr. W. 
Sherman Savage spoke at points in 
Missouri and the Middle West. 

Philadelphia was very much astir 
with numerous activities. New York 
City had its usual Negro History 
Week Breakfast with 750 present. 
In Washington, D. C., the churches 
especially became active. The cli- 
max in the National Capital was 
the meeting of the Helping Hand 
Club, under the inspiration of Mrs. 
C. C. Bannister, at the Nineteenth 
Street Baptist Church where ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. Char- 
lotte Hawkins Brown and Congress- 
woman Helen Gehagan Douglas. 
On this occasion the Helping Hand 
Club presented $247.00 in Asso- 
ciate membership fees, and the Na- 
tional Phi Delta Kappa Sorority, 
through Mrs. Marion H. Bluitt, the 
grammateus, took the audience by 
surprise in presenting $326:00 in 
cotnributions and membership fees. 

The following letters mention 
activities in other parts: 


Columbus, Ohio 
February 28, 1945 
My dear Dr. Woodson: 

Our Ohio activities during Ne- 
gro History Week were beautifully 
carried out. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity co-operated with a week- 
long celebration. On Monday they 
hada skit in which 70 students par- 
ticipated; on Tuesday Dr. Allen 
Griffin of the Department of Edu- 
eation of Ohio State University 
talked on the Negro in the text- 
books to an appreciative audience; 
on Wednesday W. F. Savoy spoke 
to a packed audience in University 
Hall on ‘‘The Meaning of Negro 
History Week’’; on Thursday the 
students of all Negro sororities and 
fraternities gave a musical concert, 
and an inter-racial fraternal affair 
was had on Saturday. 

Mr. J. Arnet Mitchell, principal 
of Champion Junior High School, 
spoke for fifteen minutes on the 
Negro in History over station 
WOSJU, Sunday, February 11. Mrs. 
Roberta Basnett and Mr. Charles 
Allen were on the air over station 
WHKC; Mr. A. P. Bentley and 
W. F. Savoy were interviewed on 
February 15 at Shiloh Baptist 
Church on some outstanding Ne- 
groes in History; W. F. Savoy 
spoke at Inkster, Michigan, to the 
Branch there on February 11 on a 
timely topic. W. F. Savoy spoke 
at Athens, Ohio, where many of the 
students and teachers of Ohio Uni- 
versity were present on February 
18. W. F. Savoy was interviewed 
by Dr. James S. Rodabaugh at the 
University over station WOSU on 
‘‘The Work of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory’’ on Saturday, February 17. 
And there were many other activi- 


‘ties by churches, clubs and organi- 


zations giving respectful attention 
to the work. I believe you would 
have been proud of each effort had 
you been present. 
Respectfully yours, 
W. F. Savoy 


Chicago, Illinois 
February 12, 1945 
Dear Dr. Woodson, 
It is generally known and said 


that it is difficult to express feeling 
and at this point IT wonder if my 
pen can fully express my deep feel- 
ing of gratitude for having the 
privilege of knowing you and for 
being a tiny cog in your great work. 

Yesterday, Sunday, hundreds of 


. children from the south side schools 


participated in Phi Delta Kappa’s 
program ‘‘In Freedom Road.’’ 
Children were awarded war bonds 
who had won in the contest spon- 
sored by the Chicago Bee at the 
program. At the Eighth Street 
Theater the. N.A.A.C.P.’s_ play” 
‘“New Day’’ was presented. In the 
Chicago Defender I noted that 12 
different Negro History activities 
were listed and no doubt there 
were many others being conducted 
that did not reach the press. All of 
these activities made me think of 
you, the father of Negro History. 

I am grateful to God for giving 
to us you—with your patience, so- 
cial vision, faith in humanity and 
faith in our people. You have 
given encouragement and enlight- 
enment to many of us. 

I just telephoned with a friend 
of mine, Grace Markwell, who is 
doing a most unusual and success- 
ful educational program in Negro 
achievements in her all-white com- 
munity. I mentioned to her that if 
you should come to Chicago I want- 
ed her to meet you. In the course 
of our conversation she mentioned 
that she might be too awed but I 
assured her that you were most 
affable and easy with whom to con- 
verse. She assured me that I must 
be correct in that one of her pu- 
pils had received a letter from you 
which was enjoyed not only by her 
pupils but the entire class. 

Your posters are being displayed 
in the Chicago Public Library 
downtown. There is also an ex- 
hibit at the Deering Library which 
is the main library on the North- 
western Nniversity campus in Ev- 
anston. In fact, the atmosphere in 
Chicago is charged with Negro Ac- 
tivities this week. 


Sincerely yours, 
MADELINE R. Morgan 











March, 1945 


Workers for Equality 
and Justice 


(Continued from page 141) 


clared that the Democratic Party 
of Texas must admit Negroes as 
participants in their elections inas- 
much as the primary election by 
custom had become the actual elec- 
tion of the state. This far reaching 
decision means that despite the 
handicaps yet to be imposed and 
the hurdles which the Negro must 
yet make, Negroes will soon vote 
throughout the South. Governors 
of certain Southern States in a re- 
cent conference referred to as fu- 
tile and disloyal the effort to ignore 
the mandate of the United States 
Supreme Court and have declared 
themselves in favor of permitting 
the Negroes to vote in the Demo- 
eratic Primary in the South. 
William H. Hastie helped to win 
another victory for the Negro race. 
Called to be the Civilian Aide of 
the Secretary of War, doubtless be- 
cause of his fine record as the fed- 
eral judge of the Virgin Islands, 
Judge Hastie fought incessantly to 
open to Negroes the closed doors of 
the War Department. He urged 
especially the elimination of dis- 
crimination from the Air Corps. He 
bore it greviously also that Negro 
nurses were not accepted on equal- 
ity with others in that branch of 
the service. Because of the preju- 
dice and fears of the incumbent, 
Henry L. Stimson, nothing could 
be achieved. Judge Hastie grew 
tired of his excuses and inaction 
and resigned in protest. The effect 
of this action was to direct nation- 
wide, even world-wide attention to 
these inequalities and diserimina- 
tions; and Stimson and his cohorts 
had to give attention to these griev- 
ances as coming from an indignant 
element of the population and the 
liberal citizens who stood with 
them. Since this noble stand taken 
by Judge Hastie many of these 
grievances have been redressed. 
Economie rights have also en- 
gaged the attention of the race as 
fundamental in its advancement. 
The National Urban League has 
devoted much attention to such 


matters, relying chiefly upon moral 


suasion ; but the efforts of A. Philip 
Randolph and his Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters have been 
more direct and straightforward. 
John P. Davis through his Nation- 
al Negro Congress was likewise ag- 
gressive in demanding economic 
opportunity for the Negro and 
through the American Labor Party 
he has hopes for further advance- 
ment. 

Recently Negroes have achieved 
much as members and coworkers 
with the Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice which was set 
up to implement the Executive Or- 
der of the President that in the 
war industries there shall be no 
discrimination with respect to race, 
ereed, color or national origin. 
For this order A. P. Randolph with 
his menace of a March on Wash- 
ington Movement deserves great 
eredit. In the working of the Com- 
mittee J. C. Webster, of the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping Car Porters of 
which Randolph: is the chief, has 
shown much common sense and wis- 
dom in directing the course toward 
victory and success. George L. 
Johnson, a Howard University pro- 
fessor of law, on leave of absence 
to serve this Committee deserves 
honorable mention. He has been 
with the Committee from its be- 
ginning and is now its co-chairman. 
He doubtless knows more about its 
operations and is more useful to 
the Committee than any other per- 
son thus connected. These work- 
ers as a body have won important 
victories for the Negro in strug- 
gling toward economic equality in 
the war industries. 





Supplementing 
Nothing 


(Continued from page 144) 


mosphere is mainly of proslavery 
antecedents, and intolerance runs 
high among the whites. Negroes 
function as members of the board 
of education and in the administra- 
tive offices, but they refuse to take 
up the study of the Negro because 
the whites will not adopt such a 
course for their schools. There must 
be no differentiation between the 
two separate and distinct systems. 
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Free Negroes in Ala- 
bama during the 
Ante -Bellum Period 


(Continued from page 139) 


in the army as laborers and team- 
sters. Some free Negroes were 
likewise used as cooks and musi- 
cians in the army.™ 

Many of the laws adopted to 
regulate and restrict free Negroes 
were poorly enforced or not en- 
forced at all in Alabama. Others 
bore heavily upon them just after 
the laws had been enacted; some 
were rigidly enforced during pe- 
riods when public opinion was 
strongly crystallized against them. 
It seems that in’the years imme- 
diately after 1832 and on the eve 
of the Civil War, a greater degree 
of hostility was manifested against 
free Negroes in the state than at 
other periods. That they were 
probably no worse treated in Ala- 
bama than elsewhere is attested 
by the fact that a number of them 
accumulated valuable possessions 
and gained in affluence. However, 
free Negroes were constantly re- 
minded in various ways that their 
status was an anomaly in ante-bel- 
lum Alabama, and that member- 
ship in their race was regarded as 
evidence of inferiority. 





Achievement and 
Recognition 


(Continued from page 122) 


A man with the ability to think 
understands that popular applause 
in the beginning of an effort often 
means that the one thus praised 
may not be making any progress at 
all. In most of such cases the re- 
cipient of wide approval is merely 
trying to confirm the public in its 
present course of evil rather than 
running counter to what is popular 
when it is decidedly wrong. That 
is the meaning of the passage, 
‘*Woe unto him of whom all men 
speak well.’’ 


Fleming, op. cit., pp. 206 ff. 
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SUPPLEMENTING NOTHING 


HE interest in the study of the Negro has 
become nation-wide, but this increasing 
concern about knowing the past of the race 
in order to deal with it intelligently in the present 
has not yet reached the stage of actual effort to- 
ward a well defined objective. Under pressure from 
historians, parent teacher organizations, and civic 
bodies moved to action for the enrichment of the 
curricula with the whole truth, schools and boards 
of education start first in this direction by adopting 
a few books on the Negro as supplementary works. 
The usual fate of such books is to find their way 
to some shelf where they serve mainly to catch a 
portion of the dust daily raised in that room. 
Neither the teachers nor the librarian, if there hap- 
pens to be one, knows what is in such books, and 
it is only occasionally that these works will be re: 
sorted to to answer questions of a grave nature 
arising in some peculiar situation in which Ne- 
groes are involved. The usual method of both stu- 
dents and teachers in our schools is to call some 
historian by telephone for the ready information 
desired during Negro History Week for annually 
demonstrating what they do not know about the 
Negro. 


Some observations of the use of these books thus 
side-tracked are informing. 1n one school the prin- 
cipal has locked up in a book case in his office about 
twenty-five or thirty copies of two useful books for 
students beginning the study of history, but he has 
no record that one of them has been used for years. 
In a high school library a student who had been 
interested by his parents in reading the stories of 
prominent Negroes applied at the desk for a book 
giving such sketches. The book was on hand, but 
such a little use had been made of it that the li- 
brarian had forgot it was there and had difficulty 
in rescuing it from the accumulation of the dust 
of the years. One teacher came to the office of the 
Association to borrow a book for looking up a 
question from a child that had begun to learn at 
home something about the Negro, when in the 
school library next to the room in which she was 


teaching two copies of that book were lying on a 
shelf without any danger of being disturbed. 


The trouble is that, although a few of such use- 
ful books have been supplied the use of them has 
not been connected with the process of instruction 
followed in the school system. The course of study 
is projected solely upon the record of the Hebrew, 
the Greek, the Latin, and the Teuton. Neither 
teachers nor children are required to know about 
any other people of the world except to dismiss 
them with the falsehood that they have made no 
contribution to civilization worth noting. Race 
hate, therefore, results inevitably from such bias, 
and the chauvinistic world grows mad with the 
selfishness of the strong seeking to destroy the 
weak. 


It is evident then that our supplementary books 
on the Negro supplement nothing in most of our 
schools. Inasmuch as the Negro is eliminated from 
the course of study nothing is taught which requires 
that it be supplemented with books bearing on this 
race. The only way to make proper use of such 
works is to work out units of study in the social 
science department requiring the study of the 
achievements of the Negro in labor, national de- 
fense, literature, art, and science—just as it has 
been done in Chicago, just as York in Pennsyl- 
vania is planning to do, just as Philadelphia is 
thinking about doing, just as New York is dream- 
ing of doing. Until this step is taken the purchase 
of so-called supplementary works on the Negro 
will serve mainly to tax the storagé facilities of 


the schools. 


This task will not be easily accomplished in 
those parts of the country where both teachers and 
books must be certified as calculated to keep things 
in the state in which they now are, and where all 
teaching must meet the requirements of religious, 
racial, and sectional propaganda. In the Capital 
of the Nation it has been extremely difficult to 
bring the educational authorities to the point of 
taking the study of the Negro seriously. The at- 
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